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Message from the Holy Father 


Segreteria di Stato 
di Sua Santita 
Dal Vaticano, March 15, 1934 
Dear Rev. Father, 

On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the periodical 
America the Holy Father expresses his felicitations on 
the good it has accomplished during the quarter of a cen- 
tury now completed. 

There has been no field of Catholic action and endeavor 
in which AMERICA has not rendered distinguished service. 
Christian Education in particular has ever had in this 
periodical an intrepid and illuminating champion; and in 
these evil times there is sore need of those who can defend 
and promote the ideals of Our Blessed Saviour in School 
and College and University. 

Catholic philosophy and Catholic doctrine have had in 
AMERICA an able exponent. 

Articles upholding Christian standards of morality, the 
sanctity of the home and the family, have stamped 
AMERICA as a leader in the field of Christian ethics, It 


has been one of the ablest and staunchest supporters of 
the Encyclicals of the Sovereign Pontiffs, directed to heal 
the social evils of the world and to protect the working 
classes in accordance with the principles of Christian 
justice and charity. 

It has also been an informative source of the best in 
literature and art, and has commented clearly upon the 
important events of the times. 

Praying that the future years of AMERICA will be al- 
ways fruitful of good, as have been the twenty-five years 
that have passed, The Holy Father graciously bestows his 
Apostolic Blessing upon the Director and Editors of this 
magazine. 

With my personal congratulations and good wishes, 
I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. Carp. PACELLI. 
To the Reverend Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
and his Associate Editors of AMERICA, 
New York. 





Twenty-five Years 
QUOTATION from our Roman colleague in Father 
LaFarge’s article in another place in this issue will 


have struck every reader into instant attention. In the 
words of the Civilta Cattolica, the aim of the Catholic 
press is “to spread the Kingdom of God among the 
peoples, to promote the true civilization in the world, 
which from its nature is Christian and Catholic.” The 
Incarnation of the Son of God is the sole clue to every 
human puzzle, either of the individual soul or of society 
itself. It is in this truth that lies the justification of the 
Catholic press, and therefore of this particular part of 
it: there is no problem that lies before governments or 


industry, the arts or the sciences, that does not find its 
roots deep within the mystery of Him, “through whom 
and in whom are all things made.” It is merely the priv- 
ilege of the Catholic press to be His instrument in this 
fashioning of His world. 

The spirit, therefore, in which the Editors view the 
completion of the twenty-fifth year of this Review is a 
spirit of deep gratitude to Almighty God. Our one de- 
sire is to do our part, humble as it may be, in extending 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. It is not for us to pride 
ourselves upon the accomplishment of any great work, 
but only to thank Him that we have been permitted to 
serve Him as His co-workers in a great apostolate. 
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It is also with heartfelt gratitude that we recall the 
watchfulness and the fatherly solicitude shown us for a 
quarter of a century by the Roman Pontiffs. We have lived 
in three Pontificates, and from the successive Vicars of 
Christ we have received nothing but kindness far beyond 
our deserts. No doubt, our Founder, Father Wynne, 
whose task it was to pioneer in this field of the Catholic 
weekly review, felt his great labors grow lighter in the 
thought of the blessing that had been given the work by 
Pius X, of saintly memory. Not less fatherly was the 
solicitude of his successor, Benedict X V, who in the midst 
of the many burdens laid upon him in the sad days of 
the great War, found time to send us his Apostolic bless- 
ing, bidding us to continue in the work that had been 
begun by Father Wynne. When, in the Providence of 
God, Pius XI ascended the pontifical throne, we found a 
Pontiff well acquainted with the difficulties which are the 
lot of all Catholic editors, and so kindly, that on one oc- 
casion he typed and signed with his own hand a letter 
praising the work we had tried to do. That the Holy 
Father still regards us with paternal benevolence is shown 
by the blessing sent us for this Jubilee. 

For this unvarying benevolence, we are deeply grateful. 
We accept it not as an approbation of high achievement 
but, rather, as evidence that we have not wholly failed 
in our effort to think with the Church in all things, and, 
within the limits of our commission, to speak with Her 
and for Her. 

We are also grateful for the kindness that has been 
shown us on innumerable occasions in this country by 
their Eminences, the Cardinals, and by our Archbishops 
and Bishops. Although our Review is in no sense a dioc- 
esan publication, the members of the Hierarchy have 
from the beginning given us a help without which our 
work could not have been continued. From many of them 
it has been our privilege to receive encouragement and 
advice, and to be permitted to work in cooperation with 
them. Once more we pledge ourselves to further to the 
best of our ability whaiever project they may undertake. 

Our thanks, too, are due to our subscribers, past and 
present, to our early friends whose counsel and financial 
aid made possible the foundation of the Review, and to 
the pastoral clergy whose zealous support has brought us 
through many an anxious crisis. We thank them, and we 
hope that we have been of some service to them. On the 
occasion of America’s Silver Jubilee, the Editors have 
pledged themselves to labor with renewed energy that the 
cause of the Church of Christ may be known more clearly 
and supported more devotedly. 

Finally, the Editor himself wishes to take this public 
occasion to thank his own brethren in Religion who dur- 
ing the more than nine years of his incumbency have 
been his collaborators, sometimes before the public, more 
often obscurely, in the daily and weekly trials and occu- 
pations of an editorial office. To their loyalty and fidelity, 
always operating with much self-sacrifice, is due, of 
course, the weekly appearance of AMERICA, but even more 
whatever gifts it has been able to bring towards the res- 
toration of Christ’s world to Himself. 
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The World on Its Knees 


N April 3, the Holy Father published a Bull to pro- 

claim the Holy Year throughout thé world. This 
news will be received with joy by all Christians. It has 
long been the custom to celebrate the Jubilee in Rome 
for one year, after which it is commonly, but not in- 
variably, extended to the rest of the world. Under the 
terms of the Bull, the Jubilee indulgences and other 
spiritual favors can be gained in any part of the world 
by visiting four churches to be designated by the Bishop 
of the diocese, who at the same time will explain the 
conditions prescribed by the Holy Father. 

The effect of the extension of the Jubilee is the crea- 
tion of a worldwide league of prayer and of good works. 
The Holy Father exhorts us to pray for the return of 
all to the one true Fold which Our Lord Jesus Christ has 
established. He asks that reparation be made to AIl- 
mighty God for the injury done to souls and to God’s 
majesty by atheistic associations whose members “ seek 
to snatch from the hearts of men the supreme comforts 
of religion, and to deprive them of the benefits of true 
civilization.” Other ends for which all are invited to pray 
are freedom for the Church to exercise her Divine com- 
mission, the development of the foreign missions, true 
prosperity for all, and peace and concord among all 
nations. 

Into the darkness of these days when in their misery 
men are turning to every manner of escape and are plung- 
ing deeper into the pit, the words of the Holy Father 
bring light and consoling hope. When we look to the 
works of men and of Governments, we see little that can 
hearten us, and much that saddens; but as we turn our 
eyes to our merciful God in Whose hands rest all nations 
and peoples, we find assurance that He will protect all 
who come to Him with humble and contrite hearts. The 
horrors of the World War, the deceptions of the era of 
apparent prosperity which followed, and the wretched- 
ness of more than four years of want and apprehension, 
should teach us that unless the Lord watch over the city, 
they labor in vain that guard it. Individuals as well as 
States are indeed bound to make every effort in their 
power to lift the world back to a plane of peace and true 
prosperity; but, as the Holy Father has written, since 
disregard of the laws of God, manifested particularly in 
greed for wealth and power, is the root of all the evils 
which afflict the world, it is plain that the first remedy for 
our social and economic ills, without which all other 
remedies are useless, is to be found in a return of men 
and nations to Almighty God. 

All Catholics will harken to the counsel of the Holy 
Father. Indeed, all Christians, even though they have 
strayed far from the One Fold, or have never known its 
salutary protection, will agree with the Bishop of Rome 
that we must turn away from the disappointing devices 
of a godless philosophy if our civilization is to survive. 
Four centuries ago, religious revolt flamed out in Europe, 
and among its most disastrous effects was the rise of the 
secular State. The philosophy which affirmed that the 
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State as such had no duties to God, to morality, or to 
religion, gradually infected society and the individual, 
producing schools without God, and men who, if they 
knew God, did not make His law the supreme law of 
life. Too much of what we now deem civilization is not 
civilization at all, as the Pope writes in the Bull of the 
Jubilee, since Christian civilization alone is true civiliza- 
tion. The bitter fruits of these last centuries, infected with 
secularism which, in practice becomes hostility to God, 
are known everywhere. Among them are hatred and dis- 
trust among nations, corruption in private and in public 
life, and the dominance of an unjust economic and indus- 
trial system which periodically plunges the world into un- 
fathomed depths of misery. 

We must fall on our knees, and with contrite hearts 
confess the error and the iniquity of our ways. From the 
hills of the Holy City, Christ’s Vicar bids us turn to Him 
Who alone can save us. A world on its knees is the world 
that shall know His mercy and behold His salvation. 


The Wagner Bill Amended 


T is reported from Washington that Senator Wagner 

has expressed his willingness to amend his bill for 
the strengthening of section 7a of the Recovery Act. 
Since in these complicated legislative measures the cus- 
tomary procedure is to go from step to step by way of 
concessions, it is not surprising that compromises are 
asked, or even demanded, from Senator Wagner. But 
the latest compromise which the Senator is reported to 
have accepted will, in the opinion of many, scuttle the 
ship. Should the bill be changed to recognize the company 
union, and provide proportional representation of all 
groups and unions in a given industry, then, in our judg- 
ment, what Senator Wagner accepts is not compromise 
but, as far as this bill is in question, defeat. “ Wagner 
is badgered into this concession by the parade of indus- 
trialists to Washington,” comments the New York Post 
editorially, “‘and ail of them are engaged in the effort 
to keep labor from organizing.” 

The opposition singled out by the Post is surely signifi- 
cant, and the significance is simply that the industrialists 
are in no doubt of the power of a union that is freely 
organized and freely affiliated by the employes. To avoid 
all misunderstanding, we repeat what has been asserted 
in these pages again and again, that the company union 
is not in itself unethical, illegal, or unjust. But we believe 
that, at is best, it does not promote the welfare either 
of the worker or of the community as effectively as a 
free union, and, taking human nature as we find it, that 
for a company union to exist, for any considerable period, 
completely free from improper influence by the employer, 
is all but impossible. The company union is weak, since 
it necessarily lacks the liberty of speech and counsel, 
customary in the free union, as well as the added strereth 
which comes from affiliation with other workers and their 
unions. It is unfair to the worker, because when the em- 
ployer who uses it signs a contract with his employes, he 
signs a contract with himself. As a matter of pure theory, 
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the company union need not be weak or unjust, but in 
practise it is usually both. 

We appreciate the strength of the opposition against 
which Senator Wagner has been obliged to contend. We 
know only too well that the evils against which his bill 
is directed are deep-rooted and complicated. If we were 
asked what compromise could be suggested which would 
save the chief purpose of the bill, we should say frankly 
that we do not yet know. 

But even if we cannot outlaw the company union, it 
is regrettable in the extreme to accept any change which 
gives the company union the open support of a legal sanc- 
tion which does not now exist. Rather than recognize the 
company union in this fashion, it would be better to jetti- 
son the whole bill, and thereafter endeavor to secure a 
free field for the free union by persistent application 
before the National Labor Board, and the other agencies 
which have been created to avert labor disputes, and when 
they unfortunately arise, to settle them speedily. 

As a matter of fact, if the rumors now circulating in 
Washington bear any relation to truth, the fate of the 
Wagner bill is sealed. But seals can be broken, and it is 
not in Senator Wagner’s nature to be daunted by a mere 
setback. He has a way of making apparent defeats mere 
incidents in a successful campaign. Looking back over 
his career in the Senate, Senator Wagner must feel a 
pardonable complacency in knowing that many of his 
plans for the relief of the wage earner, ignominiously 
rejected by the political powers in the earlier years of the 
depression, are now held to be the guideposts to indus- 
trial peace and to national prosperity. The Wagner bill 
of 1934 may be turned back, but that its purpose cannot 
be ultimately defeated we are confident. 


International Peace 


T is with pleasure and with rising hope that we view 
the annual meeting of the Catholic Association for 

International Peace, held in Washington last + week. 
Without the aid of associations, such as this group, which 
relate the tangled strands of international differences to 
plans founded on definite principles, the formation of a 
healthy public opinion against war becomes an almost 
impossible task. 

Yet unless this opinion can be formed and made con- 
trolling, peoples will always be at the mercy of militant 
cabinets and war-like Governments. Some cynic has re- 
marked that in time of peace we are all pacifists, but 
that in time of war we reach for a gun. That state- 
ment may have contained a modicum of truth when it 
was made, but at present it needs modification. Although 
the great nations of the world are at peace, in the sense, 
at least, that war has not been declared, all of them are 
reaching for more and larger guns. No other interpre- 
tation can be given to the recent disclosure of armament 
plans in Europe and in Japan, although in the United 
States we are reminded that the Vinson plan makes no 
actual appropriations for battleships and aircraft, but 
merely authorizes Congress to make them at some future 
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time. Until we are assured that Congress will not act, 
the distinction affords no great comfort. 

The value to the world of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace lies in its constant adherence to the 
principles of Catholic truth. Because the Catholic Church 
has a body of truth, peculiarly its own, and directly ap- 
plicable to the problem of peace or war, it can give the 
world what no other society, civil or ecclesiastical, can 
give. Today the public is deceived not only by the clamors 
of the militarists, but no less by the claims of some peace 
societies whose purposes in one respect, at least, are 
as laudable as their principles are false. We are asked, 
for instance, to find the chief cause of war in the normal 
rising birthrate—which, incidentally is slowing up in this 
country—contraception is seriously urged as the direct 
road to international peace, and other theories no less 
absurd are constantly presented to the press, from the 
platform, and even from the pulpit. 

It is supremely important, then, to have able and fre- 
quent presentations of the truth that moral disorders are 
the soil which nourishes war. When our people are con- 
vinced that there can be no stable domestic or inter- 
national peace, unless every human activity (and in par- 
ticular the activities of all governments) is regulated by 
the fundamental law of justice and charity, peace will 
dawn upon the world. To further the growth of this 
conviction is the work of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, and in its work it has labored wisely 
and successfully. We bid it Godspeed. 





Note and Comment 











The Wheel’s 
Full Circle 


if is interesting to look back over Volume 1, Number 
1, of America, and then compare its contents with 
the headlines of today’s newspapers. There seems to be 
a rhythm of events. Today’s news is in many ways the 
news of twenty-five years ago. The facts, the troubles, 
and the popular interests of 1907 are the facts, the trou- 
bles, and the interests of 1934. The first number of 
America, for instance, reported a huge strike among the 
French Government’s postal workers; an exactly similar 
strike is brewing over there today. Our French corre- 
spondent went on to tell the story of a popular uprising 
against the Freemasons in Orleans; today’s cables report 
the growing disgust of the whole nation against Free- 
masonry. A quarter of a century ago our English con- 
tributor vainly hoped that “the war clouds recently 
gathered over Europe had been dispelled,” but described 
the furious race in battleship building then being engaged 
in by the leading nations. They are still at it. Our first 
number had a lot to say about the recent beatification of 
Jeanne d’Arc—and here in this morning’s journals is an 
announcement of nation-wide interest that La Hepburn 
is going to do her next film about the Maid. Our Italian 
correspondent was bold enough to assert in our first num- 
ber that the “ recent elections showed the Italian people 
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are unfitted for the use of the ballot and have no Parlia- 
mentary traditions.” This statement is vastly interesting 
in view of the fact that last month practically all the 
voters in Italy marched to the polls at the Premier’s com- 
mand and solidly voted the Fascist ticket—and with it the 
abolishing of the Chamber. Several scientific notes ap- 
peared in America’s first issue: one on Lieutenant Shack- 
leton’s South Pole expedition, and another on the in- 
vention of the world’s most powerful telescope. But 
yesterday’s Times was still talking about Admiral Byrd’s 
hibernation and that new telescope-lens affair in Corning. 
Finally, in view of Norman Thomas’s reported inroads 
upon Catholics in the last campaign, it is amusing to 
re-read America’s first topic twenty-five years ago; it 
answered the question: “Can a Catholic be a Socialist 
without ceasing to be a Catholic?” 


Critics of 
Education 


VERYWHERE one hears the same laments, and 

from the self-conscious youth of the land bitter 
recriminations, in regard to American methods of educa- 
tion. Some think it is systemless and going nowhere; 
merely putting out excrescences from the main branch 
without purpose or proportion, something like a potato 
sprouting in a damp cellar. Others think it is system- 
atized but in the wrong way, for while there seem to 
be objectives or goals which determine the means em- 
ployed, these objectives have been conceived in a narrow, 
warping manner. The aim is not to develop the whole 
man, the whole personality, to fit him with trained ca- 
pacities for enjoying a full and complete life, but rather 
some partial development, some skill for the immediate 
utility of making a living, of being a specialist. It is 
heartening to hear the voice of Soviet youth protesting 
against the materialistic, one-sided education which is 
designed to make one a mere part of a machine. They 
are tired of utilitarian subjects and clamor for broader 
culture. They are hungering for general rather than 
specialized education. They want to return to the classical 
literatures, to drama and art and music. And the deans 
of our women’s colleges recently have raised their voices 
to deplore the loss of culture which has followed the 
concentration upon specialized subjects preparing for a 
career. With some levity but a great deal of earnest 
pleading, Kenneth Roberts in the Saturday Evening Post 
exposes the yearnings for something better in the hearts 
of the men at Michigan. Frequently the products of the 
public schools come in for severe attacks not only 
from the taxpayers but from the developers of the 
system. Perhaps the time is ripe for a wholesome return 
to the ideal always cherished by the Church, of develop- 
ing the soul with all its faculties, and of letting the mind 
know its God as well as His creation. 


Nostalgic 
Retrospect 


HEN the first number of AMERICA was put into 
the mails, just twenty-five years ago this week, 
W. H. Taft was Président. Uncle Joe Cannon was the 
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General Johnson of that day. Fatima cigarettes, if our 
failing memory can be trusted, were just beginning to 
displace Turkish Trophies in popularity, despite the in- 
teresting little pictures of stage beauties that the latter 
still gave away with each red package. Sweet Caporals 
were still used by some citizens—by male citizens only, 
of course, for this was three long years before those two 
Russian women were ejected from a Baltimore hotel for 
daring to smoke in the dining room. Kids were collecting 
street-car transfers and “ stickers” as a pastime. Diabolo 
was gaining a foothold as the new parlor game, though 
ping pong still hung on to some extent after its rage of 
a few years before. Billy Sunday was in his prime and 
was ranging up and down the country denouncing drink. 
In the popular mind there were still only three brands 
of horseless carriages—red devils, green devils, and road 
lice. Napoleon Lajoie and Hans Wagner were the Babe 
Ruths of the day. Blanche Bates and David Warfield 
were delighting the country’s audiences with “ The Gar- 
den of the Gods” and “ The Music Master.” Ladies 
wore their hair in knots piled up on the back of their 
heads, and shrank from such brand-new slang expres- 
sions as “ Beat it” and “ It gets your goat.” The Merry 
Widow waltz had just arrived from Vienna, but most 
of the public still sang ‘‘ Willie FitzGibbons, who used to 
sell ribbons, grew very spoony with Madeline Mooney,” 
which, dear reader, were the opening words of “ Waltz 
Me Around Again, Willie.” In those distant days there 
were 10,000 nickelodeons in the country. John Bunny, 
Florence Turner, Little Mary Pickford, and David Grif- 
fith were yet unheard of. The kinematescope went in for 
Red Indian and “chase” pictures. Sex was unknown 
in what somebody that year called the “ movies.” 


Trouble in 
Germany? 
I> the Church, as the press somewhat gleefully an- 
nounces, on the eve of a life-and-death struggle with 
the present Government in Germany? The dispatches 
announcing a district-court decision against Catholic pa- 
pers in Duisburg are disquieting, if true, and the reported 
statement of the judge that he saw no reason for such 
papers existing is still more so, again if true. The recent 
fictitious news dispatch about Cardinal Faulhaber has 
made everybody extremely wary of accepting anything 
out of Germany at this time. It does seem, however, to 
be true that the Bishops are continually warning their 
flocks against the widespread pagan teaching of at least 
a large section of the Nazi party, and there does also 
seem to be no doubt that such pagan teaching is going 
on. But just how much responsible is the head of the 
State for these elements in his own party? And just 
how much effort is he making to keep them under con- 
trol? These are questions that are hard to answer. His 
friends say that Hitler is in no way in accord with these 
same pagan teachings, based on race as the sole ground 
of human dignity before the State, that these are ravings 
of his wild men, who will sooner or later be brought 
under control. On the other hand, Baldur von Schirach 
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is one of these wild men, and he is officially the head of 
the Hitler Youth, in which those doctrines seem to have 
gained much headway, and he seems to have declared 
openly that he is a pagan himself. This much is true, 
that the rights of the free press as an instrument of 
spreading Christ’s truth, of association in cultural asso- 
ciations as a means of validating that truth by Catholic 
Action, and of conscience as the individual’s inalienable 
heritage, all these rights will be defended by the Church 
to the last. They are in no way in conflict with a just 
government of men in temporal matters, nor will the 
Church, therefore, go out of its way to seek a quarrel 
over them, unless they are attacked. The history of 
Germany is full of instances where the Church has de- 
fended them in the past—and won. 


Eschew 
Propaganda 

HE motor freighter Kim arrived from Russia on 

April 2 at Pier 8, Brooklyn, N. Y., displaying the 
Soviet ensign. The officers and crew, it was stated, re- 
ceived “instructions from home to avoid anything that 
might be construed as propaganda.” What is propaganda? 
Distribution of handbills and soapbox oratory? The 
Russians themselves have no illusions. Said Walter 
Duranty, Moscow correspondent of the New York Times, 
they know how to produce the desired impression by the 
desired means. Explorations of the Arctic regions, for 
instance, and of the stratosphere “ have a colorful popu- 
lar appeal which no experts in mass psychology—and 
the Bolshevist leaders are that—would dream of neg- 
lecting.” The Kim, announced as a “ unique spectacle,” 
is carefully planned to make the “colorful popular ap- 
peal.” Visitors were personally conducted around the 
vessel to observe how the fraternally minded Communists 
have abolished the forecastle, thus doing away with class 
distinctions. American Communists who wished to board 
the boat were high-hatted, and told to keep away; they 
would spoil utterly the “colorful appeal.” Mates and 
stewardesses were sedulously schooled to find America 
“ disappointing,” her women “ odd,” and to declare (the 
stewardesses) that they would buy “no silk stockings ” 
(which, said Mr. Duranty, the young folks are 
clamoring for in Moscow). Nice advertising! Eschew 
bad propaganda! 
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The Early Years 


Joun J. Wywne, S.J. 


of America. It required the earnest study of the 

editors of the monthly review, the Messenger, out of 
which it developed, correspondence with just one hundred 
leaders of Catholic opinion, months of travel to consult 
the same leaders, scholars, and Catholic editors throughout 
North America and Europe. The time and labor were 
well spent: the fruit of it all is still garnering. 

In those days there was no Catholic weekly national, 
much less international in scope, in this part of the world. 
Indeed, there was no international Catholic weekly any- 
where. For just five years the editors of the Messenger 
had been reaching out in every direction gathering news 
from centers all over the globe. Their aim was to help 
Catholics to be Catholic not only in faith and devotion, but 
in the breadth of interest and sentiment which that in- 
spiring name signifies. 

The quotation from Augustine with which Cardinal 
Wiseman so impressed the great Oxford preacher, New- 
man, Securus judicat orbem terrarum, and brought him 
home to the Church and later to the Cardinalate, was the 
animating motive of the editors. The greatest of modern 
Churchmen never lost the impulse he derived from that 
quotation. Thirty-five years after, when counseling Father 
Coleridge how to develop the Month into a periodical of 
high standing, he urged him to make it an organ which 
would induce Catholics to take an intelligent interest in 
public affairs. What he had in mind was that a Catholic 
who lives up fully to his religion has, like his Church, 
principles to apply in every field of human interest and 
activity, and can in the words quoted arrive safely and 
surely at a judgment on all that goes on in the world. 
Nothing that goes on in the world is beyond the pale of 
Catholic interest. Cardinal Gibbons was fond of that 
adage Homo sum: nihil humanum a me alienum puto, 
and as the great Catholic that he was, he would add that 
nothing human is beyond the interest of the great Church 
of God. 

This then, in the minds of its original editors, was the 
mission of AMERICA. 

There was need twenty-five years ago, and there is still 
more need now, of a periodical that will promptly and 
continuously keep our people well informed on current 
events which affect religion or morals and present the 
Catholic viewpoint on public affairs. Indeed, the events 
of the past quarter of a century have intensified the need 
of a weekly like America. If that far back we needed it 
to safeguard the life and liberty and equal rights of the 
individual, to maintain the home, to foster honesty and 
sobriety, to inculcate reverence for authority, and for the 
most sacred institutions, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
how immensely much more we need whatever will help 


us to do all this now! 
A great deal today is spoken and written about Catholic 
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Action. From the very center of the Church comes the 
urge to interest us all in this movement. Just as im- 
portant as Catholic Action is Catholic Information. For 
that AMERICA was established, and for that it is still 
laboring. 

The original editors were so chosen as to represent 
every important region in the United States and Canada. 
It was understood that their function was to be as strictly 
as possible editorial, and that they were to choose writers 
for articles in every part of the world. Although they 
were all Jesuit priests, they were to have also lay assis- 
tants, advisers, and correspondents in various countries. 
Although they all were of mature age, five of the nine 
are still living, active, and happy that the child of their 
brain is still vigorous, with a promise of a lasting future. 

There was Henry Woods, still surviving after eighty 
years, not minding four major physical operations the 
past year, an invalid even before twenty-five years ago, 
but a persistent worker. He was a convert, an ardent 
controversialist, and in this we had to check him now 
and then, but he was a better economist than all the 
brain trust now collected in Washington. Twice we re- 
ceived good checks for his articles on gold hoarding and 
speculation in Argentine wheat. 

Then there was Lewis Drummond, previously editor 
of the Manitoba Northwest Review, finished scholar and 
master of the urbanities. Father Swift was a gentle hum- 
orist, mortally afraid of spiritualism, in which he had 
indulged before becoming a Catholic, but oh, so judicious. 
The greatest loss AMERICA ever suffered was the sever- 
ance of James J. Daly from its list. His literary column 
was more than enough to make a reputation for the 
Review, but fortunately he has not ceased to produce 
essays, and now and then a book, which are regarded 
everywhere as the best from an American pen. Father 
Michael Kenny has never lost the habit he acquired of 
stressing Catholic interests, and his work on the history 
of the Church in the South has made a deep impression. 
Father Francis Betten is no unimportant factor in Cath- 
olic matters. Father Spillane was invaluable as a critic 
and proofreader. He would sit up nights reading what 
others would not think of writing right, and he did it 
all with affection. 

All in all, they were a good crew, and they surely did 
pull well together. With them were, first, the man who 
knew how to keep the body and soul of AMErica together 
by proving that it was worth while to advertisers, Joseph 
M. O’Rorke, who has an unequaled record in his field, and 
not long after came that incomparable lay associate, 
Thomas F. Meehan. 

To the immortal praise of AMeERIcA, be it said its 
Jesuit editors have all along kept with them lay writers, 
women and men, and have thus tried to present the 
Catholic point of view in its entirety. Prosit! 
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The Jesuit Reviews 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


undue self-gratulation for having completed its first 

twenty-five years, I keep upon my desk, during this 
time of Silver Jubilee, a copy of the Civilta Cattolica for 
October 21, 1933. On that date the Civiltd was eighty-four 
years old, having been founded in the spring of 1850. 
On that date, too, that venerable review issued its two- 
thousandth number. To strike the balance, however, and 
avoid a feeling of excessive youth—the state of mind 
that made the Prophet Jeremias confine his remarks to 
“ Ah, ah, ah, Lord God; behold I cannot speak, for | 
am a child!” for which the Lord very properly rebuked 
him, for he also was chosen to be God’s publicity man— 
I take note of our junior by twenty-five years, La Re- 
vista Javeriana (“ The Xaverian Review’), of Bogota, 
Colombia, which saw the light of day this February. 

The mention of these two periodicals reminds me, 
moreover, of the fact that America forms part of a 
unique group of periodicals, the family of major Jesuit 
reviews, at present fourteen in number, written in eleven 
languages. These periodicals have a certain common 
character. They are all primarily concerned with com- 
menting upon, and interpreting, the events and move- 
ments of the day. They are distinguished from the many 
other types of periodicals published by or under the 
auspices of the Society of Jesus; such as learned period- 
icals and quarterlies, in the specialized fields of science, 
theology, philosophy, history, philology, hagiography, 
pedagogy, etc.: such magazines, for instance as Thought 
(U. S.), La Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Belgium), 
Gregorianum, Biblica, Orientalia Christiana (Rome), 
etc. They do not fall under the classification of technical 
journals like the Spanish J/bérica; social-study organs 
like Dossiers de lAction Populaire of Paris; periodicals 
for devotion and popular religious instruction or spread 
of the Sodality movement, such as the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, the Queen’s Work, and their many com- 
panions in other lands and languages; or the mission 
periodicals, such as Jesuit Missions, Katholische Mis- 
sionen, etc. Their appeal is primarily not to the specialist 
and scholar alone, nor to the populace in general, but to 
those readers who have a reasonable degree of liberal 
education and are concerned with matters of wider in- 
terest. All are literary in style. 

The members of the family are as follows, all monthly 
save where noted: La Civilta Cattolica (“ Catholic Civil- 
ization”), Rome (semi-monthly) ; Razén y Fe (“ Faith 
and Reason”), Madrid; Stimmen der Zeit (“ Voices of 
the Times,” formerly Stimmen aus Maria-Laach), Mun- 
ich; Etudes (“Studies”), Paris (semi-monthly) ; The 
Month, London; Studies, Dublin; Przeglad Powszechny 
(“ Universal Review”), Krakéw, Poland; Brotéria 
(“Seed Ground”), Lisbon, Portugal; Estudios (“ Stu- 
dies”), Buenos Aires, Argentina; Magyar Kultira 
(“ Hungarian Civilization”), Budapest; Studién (“ Stu- 
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dies”), ’s-Gravenhage, Holland; Zivot (“Life”), 
Zagreb, Jugoslavia; La Revista Javeriana, Bogota; and 
America, New York (weekly). The last mentioned 1s 
the only weekly in the group. Studies is a quarterly. 

What is the common aim of these reviews? Says the 
Civilta, in the foreword to the two-thousandth number 
just cited: “ To spread the Kingdom of God among the 
peoples—to promote the true civiltd—civilization—in the 
world, which from its nature is Christian and Catholic.” 
Since, however, this may be claimed of a very much 
wider circle of magazines than the Jesuit periodicals, the 
question is rather: what is more distinctive in the point 
of view of the Jesuit group? This may be simply stated 
as the spread of the Catholic idea, in the strictest sense. 

If the linguistic barrier can be crossed, and you can 
give a little time to the study and the comparison of 
these fourteen organs of opinion, you will note one evi- 
dent and common characteristic. It is the universal view- 
point, the looking at the world in the light of the Church 
Universal, “ according to the whole,” kath’ holon, as the 
word Catholic implies. My friend Dr. Forrest, who is 
a devout Denominarian, reads AMerIcA and occasionally 
the Month in his more sober moments, and has always 
been interested to know just what we were “up to.” He 
formerly believed that we were running these periodicals 
in order to “ spread the Society of Jesus”; but the fact 
that last year there was a total net increase of only 125 
for the Society in the entire world, showed him that 
we are not getting very far if recruiting be our aim. 
“ Defense of the Papal position’ was his latest explana- 
tion. I admitted that his guesses were a little ‘“ warmer ” 
when he reached that point; but it was somewhat putting 
the cart before the horse. Any defense or exposition of 
the Catholic idea will necessarily be Papal, since the Pope 
is the Visible Head of the universal Church. Anyone 
who views the world according to the totalitarian view of 
Christianity, will necessarily find his ideas coinciding with 
the teachings of Christianity’s spiritual head. Even 
among those non-Catholics who hesitate to acknowledge 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, there 
is an increasing recognition of his spiritual leadership, 
based, in their minds, upon the universality of his point 
of view. There are evidences of a definite desire that this 
leadership be formally acknowledged, as a rallying point 
in the battle against materialism and infidelity. 

This may convey the impression that the Jesuit reviews 
deal largely in general pronouncements: a deadly thing 
which would kill all interest and usefulness. Their 
perusal, however, will show that, quite to the contrary, 
they deal emphatically with the particular. Only such 
subjects are omitted as involve mere personalities and 
partisan disputes, as our party politics in the United 
States, or which are exclusively secular, with no bearing 
whatever on doctrine or conduct, or are so local and 
particular as to lack universal interest or significance. 
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“ But,” says Dr. Forrest, “if your aim is to present the 
universal idea, why do you treat of such affairs as the 
Chicago Fair, the Hop Light Ladies, Ariosto, and Agnes 
Repplier (allow my fancy to join those two geniuses!) 
the Church in Cagayan, and the Ringing of School Bells 
—-to quote chance items from your last year’s index?” 

Subject to the correction of the fourteen Reverend 
Editors of the reviews above mentioned, I venture to 
reply: “Our aim, Dr. Forrest, is to interpret the par- 
ticular in the light of the universal. I say universal rather 
than general; for the general is but an abstraction, a 
least common denominator. No prize, for instance, was 
ever awarded at a cat show to the ‘catness’ of a cat. 
But the universal, in this instance, is what gives body, 
life, personality to the particular. The canonization of 
Don Bosco, for instance, is not merely the canonization 
of one more Servant of God. It is the recognition, by 
the Church Universal, of a new and vital type of educa- 
tion, applicable in every country of the globe. It is the 
exemplification, in the life of one glorious, simple-hearted 
man, of religion’s appeal to the best that is in man, even 
in man cast out as irredeemable. It is Christianity’s 
answer to the challenge of youth. It is the interpreta- 
tion, on the tablets of a living heart, of two thousand 
years of relationship between Christ and the young. It 
is the triumphant answer to the most searching questions 
of the skeptic and the Marxian. Particular? Yes; but 
the particular transformed into the universal; not losing 
by its assumption into that sphere of thought, but 
rather re-discovering itself.” 

To put the matter a little more clearly. The aim 
of the Jesuit group of reviews is that implied in the 
title of its oldest member, to interpret particular happen- 
ings in the light not merely of general principles, but 
as they are concretely related to Catholic civilization: 
that civilization which the Catholic Church from its 
nature tends to create. What are the marks of that 
civilization? “ Unity, spirituality, universality ” (Lucien- 
Brun, “ Les Libertés Culturelles”). St. Augustine had 
the idea that civilization imparts morality to the material 
world. Through such a process of interpretation and 
spiritualization, the Catholic thinker is actually building 
up that civilization, participating in the perennial creative 
work of the Church. For the world is built upon thought. 
“ Thought,” said the novelist Balzac, “is the starting 
point and the goal of all society.” 

A chance illustration may serve. I pick up one of the 
earliest volumes of the Civiltad (for 1853, No. 2), and 
read therein an astounding article on La Capanna dello 
Zio Tom (“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”). I learn that this 
extraordinary book has been written by the devout Pro- 
testantessa, Mistress Errichetta Beecker (sic) Stowe; 
and that nobody knows where it is going to lead to, which 
was perfectly true in 1853. Also that Mistress Beecker 
Stowe should be pardoned if she puts her confidence 
solely in la bibbia (the Bible), for that is all the poor 
thing had to look to. From the world-scanning Roman 
point of view, few things could have been more “ par- 
than Mrs. Stowe’s Anglo-Saxon lucubration. 


ticular ”’ 
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But the Civiliad saw in it an affair of universal signif- 
icance, transcending the local shell and local circum- 
stances. And so it proved to be. 

The a-priori judge—God save an editor from joining 
their ranks !—will find it hard to conceive that the habit 
of interpreting the particular in the light of a universal, 
world civilization is compatible with intense local patriot- 
ism, as expressed in every one of the Jesuit reviews. 
Were the principle that unifies the Catholic “city” a 
political principle, were it bound up with any factor of 
racial origins, common social experience, language, cul- 
tural tradition, or economic sphere of influence, the two 
attitudes would be incompatible. One would simply 
nullify the other. But they are not. The unifying prin- 
ciple of that civilization is spiritual, and naught else. It 
is the bond of Christ’s Mystical Body, not the cement of 
a pagan imperium, or the glue of an economic network. 

Hence the fourteen reviews, to the distress perhaps of 
some temperaments, do not form an “ international 
chain,” or any such affair. Each of them is genuinely 
and whole-heartedly devoted to the Fatherland, the patrie, 
the mother country, or whatever each terms that land 
which is the symbol and the rallying-point for patriotic 
affection. The Stimmen is squarely German, the Etudes 
uncompromisingly French; and everybody knows what 
America stands for. There are certain areas of thought 
in which the various Jesuit staffs do not agree, and never 
wish to agree. They respect one another’s differences ; 
and find it a-plenty that they can work for a common 
ideal on which all nationalities agree, without compro- 
mising their nationhood or intellectual manhood. 

The question of world peace, however, is a matter to 
which, from widely varying angles, the writers of the 
Jesuit group have given untiring attention ever since the 
World War. Father Joseph Keating, in particular, the 
Editor of the Month, is unwearying in sounding the alarm 
in this respect, in season and out of season; and his con- 
tinual pleadings and arguments have contributed to the 
vigorous condition of the Catholic peace movement in 
Great Britain. If peace is ever to become a stable thing 
in this world, and the specter of aggressive warfare to 
be finally and irrevocably banned, it can only come not 
through compromise, but through the positive affirmation 
of the unifying and spiritualizing principles enunciated 
by the Catholic Church. 

Some day a psychologically disposed browser will con- 
coct an enlightening article by comparing the choice of 
topics in the respective countries, or the problems that 
press upon them, by accident or through temperament. 
Though this can be illustrated from the wider field of the 
Catholic press in general, the fairly homogeneous type 
of the Jesuit reviews offers an apt basis of comparison. 
The Germans, naturally, lean to the philosophical and 
the profound. Or rather they did lean thus heavily until 
very recent times, when the Stimmen awoke to the need 
of actuality if it was to contribute effectively to the 
whirlpool of contemporary German thought. The Ger- 
man Catholics are deeply concerned, immersed as they 
are in a highly critical yet idealistic non-Catholic environ- 
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ment, of unifying the doctrine and practice of Cath- 
olicism, of bridging the apparent distance between the 
hierarchical, liturgical, and juridical aspects of the 
Church and the intimate life problems of the worker, 
the university student, the young man or woman be- 
wildered in the modern scene. Hence the penetrating 
studies of such men as Lippert and Przywara; and the 
philosophical analyses of Jansen. 

The French have been much preoccupied with the 
restoration of Catholic life and practice to a country 
which was once the eldest daughter of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The “ Returns to Christianity” of Doncoeur, the 
explorations in local Communist psychology of Lhande, 
are thus inspired. France’s moral responsibilities as a 
dominating factor in international relations prompt the 
studies of a LaBriére or a Delattre; her educational lead- 
ership, the researches of a Charmot; and the literary field 
has an intense moral significance in France beyond, per- 
haps, that of any other country. In accordance with their 
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various cultural histories, the Poles, Hungarians, Hol- 
landers, and Jugoslavs fall more readily into the Ger- 
manic sphere of thought; the Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
South Americans, into the French literary sphere. 

Are they succeeding in their self-imposed task? That 
is for their readers to decide. But they will all join the 
chorus, with the rest of the world’s Catholic press chim- 
ing in, when the Civiltad intones, as it does in the issue 
just quoted: “ Our periodical can have no effect if it is 
not supported and encouraged by readers, associates, and 
friends, who will not merely listen to it and follow its 
advice, but will give it a widespread circulation, enabling 
it to penetrate among the indifferent, the ignorant, and 
our enemies themselves, into those circles where no other 
voice is heard than that of prejudice or religious unbe- 
lief.” If the Jesuit reviews can do anything towards 
building up the temple of Catholic civilization, their pa- 
tient readers must help them in the job by carrying 
some of the mortar. 


The Story of Twenty-Five Years 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


versity on October 3, 1907, there is the following 
item: “ Father Martin Scott, S.J., suggests the title 


I: the minutes of a meeting held at Fordham Uni- 


of ‘ The Witness’ for the new magazine.” Those present 
were Fathers Wynne, Campbell, and Spillane, all Jesuits 
They were the staff of a monthly magazine then pub- 
lished called the Messenger. This magazine, which many 
alive must now remember, was an offshoot of that Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, which had been founded in 
1865 by Father Benedict Sestini, S.J., as an organ of 
the Apostleship of Prayer. The three editors also pub- 
lished two other magazines: the Catholic Mind, a fort- 
nightly devoted to reprinting important documents from 
home and abroad; and the Pilgrim of Our Lady of 
Martyrs, organ of the Shrine of the Jesuit martyrs at 
Auriesville. The last-named underwent various trans- 
formations, but it had done its work when those martyrs 
were canonized, a work to which Father Wynne had 
consecrated his life; the former is alive and going, still 
published by Father Wynne’s successors. 

Thus, though the 1907 item seems to be the first 
recorded mention of AMERICA, it has a lineage that goes 
back much farther than the mere twenty-five years whose 
completion it celebrates with this issue. By November 
of that same year it is noted: “ One of the first things 
to be settled is the matter of housing the men who will 
be appointed to the new Review.” In the first issue of 
America, on April 15, 1909, Father Wynne wrote: 

America will take the place of the monthly periodical, the 
Messenger, and continue its mission. It is in reality an adaptation 
of its precursor to meet the needs of the time. Among those needs 
are a review and conscientious criticism of the life and literature 
of the day, a discussion of actual questions and a study of vital 
problems from a Catholic standpoint, a record of religious prog- 
ress, a defense of sound doctrine, an authoritative statement of 
the position of the Church in the thought and activity of modern 


life, a removal of traditional prejudice, a refutation of erroneous 
news, and a correction of misstatements about beliefs and practices 
which millions hold dearer than life. 

Though the General of the Jesuits wrote in October 
from Rome approving the desire of Father Wynne to 
have a weekly magazine that would be, as we say now, 
“on top” of the news as it occurs, so that comment, 
criticism, or approval would follow more quickly upon 
events, it was not until January 6, 1909, that the Pro- 
vincial Superiors of the Jesuits in the United States met 
in St. Louis to approve the plan. But after that events 
moved quickly. A house was rented in Washington 
Square, editors were appointed, furniture secured, paper 
ordered, the first dummies of the proposed paper sketched 
out, the corporation of the America Press approved at 
Albany; on February 14, 1909, all editors were present 
and accounted for at 32 Washington Square, W. They 
were: 

Father Wynne, Superior and Editor, and Father E. P. 
Spillane, from New York; Fathers Francis S. Betten 
and M. J. O’Connor, of the Missouri Province; Fathers 
Michael Kenny from New Orleans, Dominic Giacobbi 
from California, and Lewis Drummond from Canada. 
In June Father Joseph Williams, now a distinguished 
anthropologist, took over from Father Wynne the finan- 
cial burdens. In August Father Giacobbi was replaced 
by Father Henry Woods, and Father Henry Swift came 
from the then-existing New Mexico Mission, while in 
September Father James J. Daly took the place of Father 
Betten. Of these eleven pioneers Fathers Wynne, Bet- 
ten, Williams, Kenny, Woods, Swift and Daly are ac- 
tively with us among the living, though all have long 
since departed from this scene of labor. 

The character of the new paper was not long in dis- 
closing itself. It was in very truth a review of the week. 
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To show how broad were its interests I transcribe here 
the tentative list of work as it was divided among the 
editors: Father Wynne: missions, Sees, science, liturgy, 
Religious Orders; Father O’Connor: education; soci- 
ology; Father Giacobbi: theology, philosophy, Scripture, 
asceticism, mysticism, homiletics, canon law, patrology, 
sectarianism; Father Betten: contemporaneous history, 
national topics, archeology, history of the papacy; 
Father Spillane: biography; Father Kenny: music. The 
_ scribe, however, notes that at that time Father Kenny 
had not yet arrived, and nobody explains how music was 
assigned to him. He quickly swung into his own field of 
history and international affairs, including Ireland. But 
one feels that that imposing list shows the hand of the 
Editor in Chief, who was even then in the very midst 
of the arduous work of getting out the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. Father Spillane, too, of beloved memory, ranged 
over many fields. One important lack is evident; but 
Father James J. Daly soon started the distinguished tra- 
dition of literary criticism that was taken up after him 
in 1912 by Father Walter Dwight, who carried it on until 
his untimely death in 1923. From then on the literary 
department acquired an authoritative tone that has not 
been without its influence in publishing circles, while 
the little group that centered about Father Daly and 
Joyce Kilmer has left its impress on American letters. 
The Catholic Poetry Society and the Catholic Book Club, 
both enterprises of their successor, Father Francis Tal- 
bot, are in the direct line from those two men, though 
no doubt very much beyond their wildest dreams. 

Two interesting echoes from those days also occur. 
When the Washington Square house was enlarged, it is 
noted: “ With regard to the new building, it was sug- 
gested that special arrangements might be made for Cath- 
olic clubs to meet there.” But they soon moved away to 
less spacious quarters in East Eighty-third Street, and 
later (in 1917) to the beautiful house in West Eighty- 
sixth Street, which was still not large enough for the 
meetings. It was not until the present quarters in West 
108th Street were secured in 1930 that the dream of 
having a real meeting place was realized. The engagement 
sheet of that room is always crowded. 

And again we read: “ Of course, it is understood that 
the publication of a quarterly is only a question of time ” ; 
and, “ The question was raised of announcing a Quarterly 
Supplement, but no conclusion was reached.” No con- 
clusion indeed was reached, or could be, until in 1925 
it was decided that financial safety allowed the step, 
and this dream also of Father Wynne was realized in the 
foundation of Thought, a quarterly of arts and letters, 
with its longer and more profound studies. In 1928 the 
present Editor in Chief was asked by the Holy Father, 
Pius XI, if we had just such a magazine in addition to 
the more journalistic AMERIcA. It was explained that we 
had, but maybe His Holiness would think the title (Pen- 
siero) was too ambitious. “Oh,” exclaimed the Pope, 


“then my own magazine is more ambitious still!” (Vita 
e Pensiero: “ Life and Thought”; published in Milan). 
How was the Staff of America recruited? The paper 
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itself is the joint enterprise of all the Jesuits in the 
United States and Canada, and is conducted under the 
auspices of the heads of the various Provinces (then five. 
now grown to nine), who advanced the funds until years 
later it was all paid back when the paper at last became 
self-supporting. In the same way it has always had the 
advantage of being staffed by a cosmopolitan group, 
which at present numbers members from the Eastern, 
the Missouri and Chicago, the New Orleans and Cali- 
fornia provinces. Serving without salary, under a vow 
of poverty, they have had the incalculable advantage of 
security and stability. 

One member of the Staff, however, the only one who 
has been there from the very beginning, is not a Jesuit. 
His name first appears in the Board Minutes on April 
12: “ Mr. Meehan, besides collecting the eccelesiastical 
items, will act as a go-between for ourselves and the 
printer.” Thomas F. Meehan, who had been a practising 
newspaperman for years before that, had been at the 
heart of the making of the Catholic Encyclopedia. He 
has been at the heart of every issue of AMERICA since 
the first unto this very one. On the following April 17, 
we read again: “ From Mr. Meehan were submitted sug- 
gestions as to the size of the articles, of items for the 
Chronicle and the notes, and the number of words which 
a page set up in the several types contains. Copies of the 
report will be made so that each Father may get a copy 
of them.” There is an unconscious humor in that item. 
Not all these good men had been journalists all their 
lives, and all of the editors since that time, the present 
included, have undergone that suave tuition as to how 
many words on paper make a page in cold type. And 
as to many other things besides. It has been a life abso- 
lutely identified with this work and nothing else for 
twenty-five uninterrupted years. If I go on, his modesty 
will perhaps conveniently drop this out from the dummy 
for this week. Not many up to this, however, have known 
the obscure travails of him who is also our most distin- 
guished lay historian. 

Another layman who dates from the beginning, but 
whose name only appears on billheads, is Joseph M. 
O’Rorke, who has been advertising manager from the 
beginning; in fact, his service is even longer than Mr. 
Meehan’s, for it goes back to the Messenger. AMERICA 
honors these two as faithful men, whose work coincides 
with its life. 

In those early days before the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, it is striking to note the large attention that was 
given to Europe. There were correspondents in many 
countries. The Louvain correspondent well remembers 
finding on his pillow after breakfast a cablegram that had 
come from Father Wynne on April 16, and had waked up 
the porter at two in the morning, causing great excite- 
ment: “ Paper out today. Rush copy.” Copy had been 
sent, and the first contribution appeared in the second 
number. Other correspondents besides the present writer 
at Louvain, were Fathers Tacchi Venturi (L’Eremite) 
at Rome, Charles J. Mullaly, S.J., in Spain (and now 
Editor of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart), and Mich- 
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ael J. Ahern, S.J., in Austria, and now the noted “ radio 
priest ” of New England. 

Other writers of those early days were Thomas F. 
Woodlock, who wrote charming sketches under the pen 
name of Andrew Prout; Dr. John A. Ryan, who wrote 
a piece called “ The Cost of a Decent Wage” on May 
22, 1909, thus setting a policy of the paper; Dr. Henry 
A. Brann; Walter Elliott, C.S.P.; Dr. James J. Walsh, 
who has contributed many an article since, and has just 
printed in the Commonweal a very nice piece about 
AMERICA; Thomas F. Meehan, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Michael Earls, S.J. (those two names go together some- 
how) ; Anna T. Sadlier ; Countess de Courson; John Ays- 
cough; Condé B. Pallen; Joyce Kilmer, of course; A. 
Hilliard Atteridge; Herbert Thurston, S.J.; and many 
another noted writer, both Jesuit and lay. This is a policy 
that has been consistently followed in America’s history. 
A recent compilation gave for that year the following 
number of articles from the different classes of contrib- 
utors: Jesuits: 153; secular and other clergy: 38; lay 
men and women: 309. 

In April, 1911, Father Wynne was forced to relinquish 
his editorial duties ; the Catholic Encyclopedia was not yet 
finished, the martyrs were not even beatified. To those 
two causes he gave his undivided attention, and the two 
triumphs thai followed are part of his triple crown. He 
was succeeded for a time by Father M. J. O’Connor, who 
had been his assistant, and later by his close friend, 
Father Thomas J. Campbell, the distinguished preacher 
and author. 

Father Campbell’s volumes on the shelf, now thumbed 
over, bring back poignantly that slack period of Taft’s 
Administration, when no great causes wrung attention, 
when only minor errors seemed crying for refutation, 
when Europe was silently and sullenly preparing for war, 
and the United States was smugly plodding along between 
Roosevelt and Wilson. But there is always an awareness 
of the great intellectual causes that stir beneath the sur- 
face, though perhaps from a journalistic point of view 
a too great preoccupation with them. 

Father O’Connor was Business Manager for some 
years, and that arduous office was carried on by Fathers 
John D. Wheeler, Charles J. Deane, Francis A. Breen, 
Gerald C. Treacy, and finally Francis P. LeBuffe, to all 
of whom the paper owed much for its steady prosperity. 

But great years of world history were just upon us, 
and unconsciously AMERICA was preparing for them. In 
January, 1914, Richard H. Tierney was added to the 
Staff, and on February 18, 1914, he took the helm. He 
was to remain there until his sudden collapse on February 
10, 1925, though he had since 1919 suffered recurrent 
attacks of the strokes that finally carried him off. 

He was immediately plunged into a wild whirlwind of 
offensive and defensive strife. Mexico had violated the 
Church, and we had violated Mexico. The World War 
broke out, and AMERICA, as a potent organ of opinion, 
became in spite of itself a target of Allied and German 
intrigue. Father Tierney, in spite of enormous pressure 
from both sides, held the balance of neutrality, and in 
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the pages of AMERICA was ably assisted by the calm 
hand of Father J. Harding Fisher, who is now Master 
of Novices at the Jesuit Novitiate at Wernersville, Pa. 
The great Charities Investigation fight in New York 
broke out, and Father Paul L. Blakely, who had joined 
the Staff on July 10, 1914, won his spurs. Father Blakely 
began that long struggle for the rights of the employed 
and unemployed in war and peace times that has given 
an incisive character to the editorial columns of the paper. 
Father Joseph Husslein, in article, pamphlet, and book, 
and much obscure but painful labor in editorial duties, 
was another powerful arm of the Editor in many a 
fight; Father John C. Reville, with his vast classical learn- 
ing and Bossuet-like style, carried the humanistic end of 
the paper; while Father Walter Dwight, as already re- 
corded, built the book-review columns to an all-embracing 
service, taxing the energies of his successors, in their 
order, Fathers Francis P. LeBuffe, Francis Talbot, James 
A. Greeley, and, at present, Florence D. Sullivan, to keep 
it successfully to the same level. 

I have before me a 1909 copy of the Catholic Directory 
which at that time carried the whole list of Catholic 
publications. It contains 325 titles, of which 141 were 
weeklies, with ten dailies in the foreign list. The latest 
issue of the Catholic Press Directory contains 310 titles. 
There are many changes, but the principal casualties were 
the Freeman’s Journal, with its distinguished line of 
editors, James A. McMaster, Maurice Francis Egan, and 
Father Louis A. Lambert; the Sacred Heart Review, of 
Boston, one of the ablest papers of the era; and Father 
Phelan’s paper, the Western Watchman, of St. Louis. 

Towards the end of Father Tierney’s editorship, a 
group of laymen in New York were considering the ques- 
tion of starting a review similar in form to AMERICA, 
but designed to have a still wider appeal to non-Catholics. 
Father Tierney was consulted on the new review, which 
took the name of Commonweal, and is on record as heartily 
welcoming it as a valuable fellow-worker in the same 
causes to which his paper was devoted; a judgment that 
has always been shared by his successor and his Staff, 
who have looked on the Commonweal not as a competitor 
but as a cooperator, a yoke-fellow in the Church’s furrow. 

In his biography of Father Tierney, Father Talbot has 
recorded the whole story of those troubled years, and the 
tragic declining days of the Editor, and I will enlarge 
no further on them, except to recall a page of which we 
are proud: the record of the almost half-million dollars 
that was donated by our readers to the great charitable 
causes of the destitute in Belgium, Mexico, and Austria. 

In other columns Father LaFarge has ably set forth 
the purposes of the international group of which AMERICA 
isa member. Even where it deals with the most pedestrian 
of local problems it has, in common with them, the one 
ideal of unity: /a primauté du spirituel, as the French put 
it, the primacy of the spiritual; or, to put it in another 
way: to bring the Catholic idea to Americans and to im- 
press the American idea on Catholics. In all its struggles 
and disagreements with friend or foe, it has only striven 
to make that ideal prevail. 
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The College Dictator 


Joun WILTBYE 


URING the nineteenth century, and particularly 
D that part of it when I was a student at St. Fer- 
dinand’s, no doubts were entertained as to the 
identity of the college dictator. He was the president of 
the institution, and in our eyes he was clad in anything 
but a little brief authority. We did not think that the tides 
rose and fell at his command, nor, like one of P. G. Wode- 
house’s characters, did we suspect him of conducting hu- 
man sacrifices behind the fives court at the time of the full 
moon. But as to his control of the college and of all things 
in it, particularly the students, neither we nor the general 
public were ever suffered to harbor the most unsubstan- 
tial of doubts. In fact, even an adamant doubt would 
have been dissipated by a glance of his mordant eye. 
Possibly this supremacy of the college head is to be 
attributed to our atmosphere of liberty, as Col. Jefferson 
rick was wont to remark, for, curiously enough, without 
it educational freedom seems to pine and die. It was a 
kind of liberty that was guarded and hemmed in by the 
aristocracy, on the theory, I suppose, that if a man is 
considered good enough to preside over a college, he 
may be trusted to use the great powers with which he 
is vested for the common welfare. At any rate, his 
authority was unquestioned, and, for the most part, wisely 
used, and under him “ educational freedom” became an 
American tradition. Although the early elementary 
schools of New England owed their origin to the prompt- 
ing of the civil power, they were always singularly free 
from interference by it, while the first colleges, private 
foundations all of them, were supreme in their respective 
spheres. In many respects, the position of the colleges 
did not differ greatly from that of the older institutions 
in England and on the Continent whose chartered rights, 
and privileges assumed as well as conceded, often made 
them practically independent of the secular arm, and ill 
disposed to submit to any ecclesiastical authority, except 
that of the Holy See itself. 

A glance at the modern scene discloses a new order. 
The college president, attired in a rumpled suit of gray 
and a blue tie, approaches the legislature, if his is a 
State institution, uneasily fumbling his hat in his suppliant 
hands. Should he fail to approach, the necessary appro- 
priations will not be voted; and if he does draw near, he 
must hobnob with Stokes and Brown and Robinson, and 
others of like stripe, who tell him that boys and girls 
are matriculating at his school every year, and what does 
he propose to do about it ? Instead of dictating to the 
secular power, he must cringe and crook the hinges of 
his rheumatic knees before a legislative committee, some 
of whose members in all probability are mentally retarded, 
and this for a handful of silver, or a sheaf of tax liens 
to be peddled at a discount among the bankers. Like the 
policeman’s, his is not a happy lot. 


But the lot of the head of a private institution, col- 
legiate or secondary, is not much happier. Upon him are 
focussed the eyes of boards and bureaus, public and 
private, and the scornful orbs of old grads who ask to 
be informed why the football teams are not up to the 
grade of those in the early ‘nineties. True, he is not 
obliged to beg from the legislature, and the legislature 
commonly returns the compliment by neither begging nor 
demanding anything from him. Back in the early part 
of the last century, the State signed and sealed a liberal 
charter, and no grant in that instrument has been with- 
drawn. Indeed, the charter confers upon him and the 
governing board powers in the matter of granting de- 
grees, along with other academic privileges, which have 
never been exercised, and probably never will be. Legis- 
latures were generous in those early days. 

All things considered, then, the hand of the State does 
not lie heavy upon him. Legally, he is as free as any 
sixteenth-century college head; and, to be frank, since 
he soon learns how to deal with his college and alumni 
boards with a minimum of friction and a maximum of 
courtesy, they do not greatly hamper him. His sky should 
be serene, and is, usually, except for one heavy cloud. 
That cloud is his local standardizing board. 

Now these standardizing boards (there are many of 
them) operating under different names in various parts 
of the country, exercise no legal authority whatever. 
They are simply private associations made up of repre- 
sentatives from various colleges, and they are governed 
by officers and committees chosen by the representatives. 
Originally formed to aid education by raising collegiate 
standards, in their earlier years their efforts were, on the 
whole, beneficial. In course of time, after study and in- 
vestigation, the associations began to lay down certain 
standards, more or less wooden and rigid, as is now gen- 
erally conceded, to which all colleges were invited to 
conform. Their decrees had the force of counsel only, 
but since they were usually aimed against real faults and 
weaknesses, the colleges were willing to accept them, and 
to put them into effect at the earliest possible date. But 
after a few years, compulsion began to take the place 
of counsel, and today some (not all) of the associations 
have attained a place of power which makes their de- 
cisions the final edicts from which there is no appeal. 

As the power of the associations has grown, educa- 
tional freedom has waned. Sanction is given the decrees 
of the associations by the publication of a list of “ ap- 
proved colleges,” that is, of colleges which have, per- 
force, bowed the knee to Baal, and a majority of the 
universities accept this list as a guide in allowing entrance 
to their professional and graduate schools. In some in- 
stances, graduation from an approved college is required 
as a condition of holding school and other public posi- 
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tions. What the States have not been able to do, and, 
generally, have not deemed it wise to try to do, has 
thus been effected by private groups. Neither in their 
public nor in their private capacities have the members 
of these associations any rightful authority over the 
colleges ; yet the courses of study and academic standards 
are regulated by them, almost to the last detail. 

In an article which appeared in America for March 
17, “ False Weights and Measures,” several instances of 
the unreasonable use of power by an unnamed standard- 
izing association were cited. Fear of reprisals undoubtedly 
led the author of that paper to withhold details which 
might have given a clue to the name of the college in ques- 
tion, but his conclusions are fortified by a report made on 
March 29 by Nat B. Sewell, State Inspector of Schools in 
Kentucky. According to Mr. Sewell the “ dictatorship ”’ 
assumed by the Southern Association is interfering seri- 
ously with the work of the secondary schools and of the 
colleges. “‘ Not only does this organization hold a domin- 
ating influence over the higher institutions of learning,” 
writes Mr. Sewell, in his report to the Governor, “ but 
through them permeates the work of the secondary, and 
even of the elementary, schools in the Commonwealth.” 

It is unfortunate [he writes] that our teachers’ colleges, sup- 
ported by the Commonwealth and maintained in the interest of 
the Commonwealth, should feel it necessary to be subservient 
to the self-imposed dictatorship of this organization in the matter 
of athletics, working hours for teachers, the number of pupils 
to the class, salaries, and numerous other important details that 
constitute the framework of our educational system. 

Those who are familiar with educational conditions 
in Kentucky will bear witness that Mr. Sewell has not 
exaggerated the tyranny and, in some instances, the stu- 
pidity of the Southern Association of Colleges. 

Our teachers’ colleges are maintained to train Kentucky boys 
and girls for Kentucky citizenship and for Kentucky service. 
It therefore seems to me that it is the duty of the management 
of each of these colleges to assert at least a reasonable independ- 
ence in settling the standards and in regulating the work of these 
institutions. They should not permit themselves to be so dom- 
inated in matters of detail connected with school service as has 
been apparent in recent years since the Southern Association 
of Colleges has undertaken to such an absurd degree to be the 
controlling power in these matters. 

The situation outlined by Mr. Sewell is as common as 
it is anomalous. Certain private associations, have usurped 
a control which, if it exists at all, belongs to the State. 
They are exercising this control in an arbitrary manner 
against both public and private institutions of learning. 
Finally, the State seems powerless to protect itself! 

How this dictatorship can be put down, is not easy 
to say. But something must be done if educational free- 
dom is to survive. It is no secret that the educational 
authorities in some States, as well as many heads, govern- 
ing bodies, and faculties in the colleges, resent this usur- 
pation of authority. They would gladly destroy these 
meddlesome Maggies and Paul Prys, were such conduct 
safe which, at present, so great is the power of the asso- 
ciations, it is not. Mr. Sewell has only said in public 
what many have said in private, and what many more 
would say, if they dared. 
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If the State educational authorities and the college men 
can unite on a declaration of independence, the first steps 
toward the destruction of this unwholesome dictatorship 
can be taken. The standardizing associations, with their 
allied agencies, show clearly that the liberty necessary to 
the proper conduct of every educational institution can 
be menaced, and even destroyed, quite as effectively by 
a private association as by men who misuse the power 
entrusted to them by the State. For educational free- 
dom means absence of undue restraint by private groups 
as well as by the civil authorities. 


Sociology 





Servants of the Public Utility 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


T has long seemed to me that the executives of many 

of the larger corporations are not, as a class, overly 
bright. Without going beyond the evidence, you might say 
that they are plain dumb. For nearly a year, Senate inves- 
tigations, varied now and then by a trial in the criminal 
courts, have been showing us how dumb they are; or if 
not dumb, how criminal. 

Great banks have incorporated into their daily routine 
methods which Blackbeard the pirate would have scorned 
as too raw and too brutal. If you think that exaggerated, 
consult the findings of the Pecora committee. One of the 
(apparently) most respectable banks in the country took 
hundreds of millions of dollars from unsuspecting pur- 
chasers, teachers, retired clergymen, widows, charitable 
institutions, and the like, giving them in return bonds 
which, as their own investigators advised them, would 
necessarily be on a par with the bonds of the late Con- 
federate Government. Today, these bonds are worthless, 
and worthless they will remain. But the bank has never 
disgorged a penny of its ill-gotten gain, and, apparently, 
need not. 

But that was crime rather than stupidity. Happily, 
since the Pecora investigation, the bond-selling racket has 
been scrapped. But here is another case. 

A man who three years ago was the chief captain of 
finance in the rich Middle West is today a fugitive from 
justice. (Perhaps by this time he has been extradited 
from Turkey.) It was this man’s custom, when he needed 
a loan to prop up his tottering pyramidical investment 
bonds, to pick up his telephone, and in terms that amounted 
to a command, get what he wanted, without any security 
in many cases, and in others on the security of his own 
worthless holdings, from this bank or that corporation. 
The custom, it seems, was not illegal, but it was certainly 
dishonest. The company or bank had no right so to im- 
peril the money of which it was merely the trustee. The 
financier had no right to profit by a transaction which 
was essentially dishonest. 

There is no need to multiply instances of brutal dis- 
honesty. A laugh is precious, and perhaps we can get 
one by turning to a case in which mere stupidity appears 
to outrank the darker forms of criminality. Such, at least, 
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is the appearance of the thing at first sight. But since the 
case strikes at the very foundation of good government, 
the amusing element is only a trace. 

The State of New York has a Senator whose name is 
Thayer, and he “ represents ” a district near the Canadian 
border. Years ago he owned an electric light plant, but 
about 1925, he sold it to the Associated Gas and Electric 
Companies, a corporation which appears to have close 
relations with the J. G. White Management Corporation, 
the International Paper & Power Co., and other powerful 
utility companies. Since the relation between huge clots 
of corporations can rarely be stated with complete ac- 
curacy, I merely suggest the above grouping as probable. 
Subsequently, a rate war between two power companies 
broke out in Senator Thayer’s town; subsequently also, 
Senator Thayer became chairman of one of the most 
important Senate committees, the Public Service Com- 
mittee, and of that Committee he is still a member. 

But Senator Thayer is not only a Senator, president 
of a road-building corporation, and a former owner of a 
public-utility company. He is a letter writer whose 
fluency is hardly exceeded by that of Mr. Micawber. 
Now an examiner for the Federal Trade Commission 
recently came upon a block of these letters in the files 
of the White Corporation, and this gentleman was no 
blushing violet. He proclaimed his find with a whoop. 

Before quoting from these delectable epistles, it will be 
well to hear from Governor Lehman, of New York, 
whose plans to regulate the utility companies have, thus 
far, been systematically blocked by the lobbyists of the 
companies. ‘“ These letters show,” writes Governor Leh- 
man, “and it has not been denied, that a former chair- 
man and present member of the Public Service Committee 
in the Senate killed public-utility bills in committee.” 

These letters prove that Senator Thayer has worked 
hard. For whom he has been working is also disclosed 
by them. Thus on March 28, 1927, he writes to the vice- 
president of the Associated Gas and Electric Companies, 
in New York, telling him that he is enclosing a bill “ in 
keeping with your instructions,” to reimburse him for his 
expenses “in connection with the village election.” He 
adds: 

The legislature has adjourned, and I have returned to Chateaugay 
and will be here during most of the coming Summer. If at any 
time, I can be of further service to you, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. I hope my work during the past session was satis- 
factory to your company not so much for the new legislation 
enacted, but from the fact that many detrimental bills which were 
introcuced we were able to kill in my committee. 

Detrimental to whom? They were certainly not detri- 
mental to the people whom this Committee chairman was 
supposed to serve. Possibly, however, they might have 
checked the public-utility company to which Senator 
Thayer offers his services “at any time.” 

Eleven days earlier, this public servant had written to 
the same company that his loyalty was contagious. 

Referring again to Senator Westall’s bill number 888, introduc- 
tory number 789, . . . I beg to advise I took the matter up with 
Senator Westall and he had prepared an amendment to the bill 
which will make it satisfactory to your people. 
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To avert a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip of some 
objecting Senator, he adds: “ When this bill is reprinted, 
I will send you a copy of it for your consideration, and to 
see that the objectionable features have been eliminated.” 

The stupidity of these and similar letters is obvious. 
To what extent, if any, they are criminal is a matter 
which will occupy the attention of the New York Senate, 
probably for some time to come. Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, believes that the letters which have thus far 
been presented to the Federal Trade Commission “ show 
on their face that they are only a small part of the cor- 
respondence, and undoubtedly thousands of other letters 
were written which have not been disclosed.” As quoted 
by the Universal Service he adds: 

Disclosure of the Thayer letters by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion demonstrates that the power trust is getting in its work 
everywhere in the Federal, State, and municipal governments. 
The power trust’s influence extends all over the United States 
into every hamlet and locality. . . . Undoubtedly thousands of 
other negotiations with public officials have been carried on by 
the power trust in a more discreet manner—transactions which 
they never dared commit to writing. 

Senator Norris concludes that “the only remedy before 
us is Federal, State, and municipal ownership.” I am not 
afraid of public ownership, but what remedy does it 
afford when public ownership itself might be, and in the 
end, quite possibly would be, controlled by public officials 
with as little sense of responsibility to the public as 
Senator Thayer? 

No, the only real remedy before us is decent men in 
the Federal, State, and municipal governments. Unless 
we can get that remedy, there is not much more than a 
Tweedledum-Tweedledee difference between public and 
private ownership. Good men count more than good meas- 
ures, and although both are needed, good men will do 
more with poor instruments than rascals with instru- 
ments that are perfect. The chairman of the committee 
which some years ago investigated the banking laws in 
New York, and drew up an excellent code for the refor- 
mation of certain practices, violated his own code, and is 
now in Sing Sing. We know well enough what we ought 
to do. But we decline to do it; or our public officials 
decline to permit us to do it. Then we cringe and submit. 
Until we can turn the rascals out, and replace them with 
men who at all times act on the principle that public 
office is a sacred trust, our plight is hopeless. 


THE THIRD DAY 
Betrayal of a smile, a word, a hand; 
The lifting a brow; the slight invisible strand 
Of a lying look— 
These sins of treachery I understand. 


But—the betraying kiss! Ah, gold is dross; 

And Christ a sallow, impotent Hope on a cross. 
Christ and the kiss! 

And truth is a shadow. All is defeat and loss. 


Distorted world! askew! awry! amiss! 
Nay, cynic breast, the dawn expunged all this. 
Judas and Death are gone. 
Christ lives—and God is uttered in a kiss. 
LeGarve S. Doucarty. 
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HE religious affiliations of the late Otto H. Kahn 

were, for the general public, never very clear. Dur- 
ing most of his career he was reported to be an Episco- 
palian, yet in his last few months he proclaimed himself 
to be a Jew not by race alone, but by religious adherence ; 
his funeral was conducted by a Rabbi. Enthusiastic 
devotion to art, of which he was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest patrons this country has seen, took the place, 
one may say, of religion with Otto Kahn. His “ten 
golden rules of success” were often quoted, and read: 


1. Eliminate from your vocabulary the word perfunctory. 

2. Think and exercise your brain as you do your muscles. 

3. The most serviceable of all assets is reputation. 

4. Use your imagination. 

5. Know how to bide your time and sit tight. 

6. Be neighborly. Be a good sport. Remember, you can’t 
lift yourself by drowning others. 

7. Work hard. It won’t hurt you. 

8. Take an active interest in public affairs. 

9. Meet your fellow-man frankly and fairly. You don’t have to 


go through business armed to the teeth. 
10. If you are successful, be patient, courteous, and conciliatory. 
Avoid ostentation. 
Mr. Kahn appears to have exemplified these rules in 


his own life. 





“THESE are typical business rules. They are in the 
order of purely human prudence, with no hint, as 
they read, of any supernatural purpose in life, of any 
goal save that of making money. Yet they form part of 
Christian morality. Hard work; frankness and fairness 
with others, patience, courtesy, and conciliation, are all 
virtues taught by Christ, which He expects to have prac- 
tised by His followers. The study of these rules is an- 
other illustration of that problem which is one of the 
major tasks for Catholic thinkers today, that of finding 
and appraising the Catholic element in modern thought. 
We need to remember that no form of thought can 
deeply influence men unless it contain some such Catholic 
element. Since the teaching of the Church is universal, 
and embraces the entire field of moral conduct, there is 
nothing left outside the circumference of Catholic ideas. 
Those systems which most violently oppose Catholicism, 
such as Masonry or Bolshevism, owe their lasting ef- 
ficacy not to their denial of Catholic truth, for there 
can be no satisfaction in a mere denial, but to the Catholic 
elements in their system. 

The fausses idées claires, the delusively simplifying, 
world-rocking ideologies of the eighteenth-century liber- 
tarians and fraternitarians, were Catholic ideas that were 
cast loose, as it were, from their natural habitat in the 
body of Catholic teaching. 

In young Erik von Kihnelt-Leddihn’s novel, “ The 
Gates of Hell” (Sheed and Ward. $2.50), the Rev. 
Giovanni B. Scapinelli, the twelve-cylinder, concentrated 
essence of super-Jesuit, says some good things. In gen- 
eral, the descriptions and speeches, rather than the char- 
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acterizations are the successful element in this brilliant, 
but naturally somewhat youthful achievement. Says Scap- 
inelli on this matter of ideas: 

At the present day the whole world is impregnated with the 
seed of Christianity and of its organically kindred offshoots, of 
Catholicism and of its modes of thought. . . . Wherever we look, 
we see Christian ideas, Christian modes of thought, Christian 
and Catholic heresies—whether we take Gandhi or Pacifism, 
Sun Yat Sen or Internationalism, Fen Hue Siang, Tchangkaishek, 
or the Collectivists—at the present day the seed of the doctrine 
of the Son of Man has been scattered fruitfully, taking practical 
form, over the whole earth. . . . Our task is to bring into this 
wild welter of Christian ideas gone astray some order, harmony, 
and system, and unify them, ut omnes unum sint in Christo— 
that all may be one in Christ. . . . In three or four generations 
we shall have cleared up most of the heresies. 

“This wild welter of Christian ideas gone astray.” 
I do not know a better description of the modern scene, 
of that “crisis of ideas” which another—a real—Jesuit, 
Father Pinard de LaBoullaye, termed the true grief of 
our present depression. Such a disembodied idea is a 
strange thing. Through favorable environment it may 
keep its integrity and hence its usefulness, as in the 
innocent maxims of Otto Kahn, or the eminently reason- 
able proposals of Nicholas Roerich for safeguarding 
charitable and cultural institutions in time of war. Im- 
mense philanthropic enterprises, doing vast good spirit- 
ually as well as materially, are inspired by these disem- 
bodied Catholic ideas. On the other hand, it may take 
on a dubious color, as in the Oxford Group Movement 
of Dr. Buchman, with its curious blend of exalted ideal- 
ism and smug material self-complacency. Then it may 
become so re-incarnated, as it were, in a body of human 
sensuality and pride, as to do the Devil’s work, and take 
on an utterly destructive form. 

In Von Kihnelt’s story, the hero, Eugen Diiring or 
“ Nikalai,” returns from his two years of agony on 
the “ Black Front” in Soviet Russia—where life is de- 
scribed with a vividness that implies first-hand observa- 
tion—via Finland. (Incidentally, he makes his way into 
Finland with vastly more ease than would be possible 
under the existing Soviet safeguards.) Catholic to the 
point of utter self-immolation, he nevertheless finds in- 
finite consolation in finding again the name, the picture 
of Christ, and reverence for His word, among the Finnish 
Evangelicals. 

Scapinelli will have no quarter with those “ mono- 
maniacs, schizophrenes, and sexual monists,” who have 
exploited Christian ideas for their own advantage and the 
ruin of humanity. To them he exclaims: 

For do you know, you need a fantastic fund of impudence, 
after these failures, after these defeats, after driving the cart 
ot history so far into the ditch, to want to go on leading the 
great world, and not to cast oneself down in the dust, whining 
and begging pardon before the Church and the misled millions 
of humanity. Let us hope that these people are only mad- 
Mem. . « « 

For souls and bodies to strive to be dissociated, is 
madness in this life. When all the ideas that were of 
Christ, come back to the Body which is Christ, then 
the world’s madness will cease, and we shall have the 
peace and light of the Resurrection. THe Pritcrim™. 
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Literature 





Literary Converts 


Harorp F. Ryan, S.J. 

é; HE Romeward journeying of outstanding literary 

personages has occasioned varied reactions. While 
these new members are received with thankful hope by 
Catholics, not a few among secular literary circles indulge 
in puzzled and rueful headshaking at such evident talent 
hiding itself beneath a bushel of Papist superstitions. 
Some, with an instinct born of prejudice, would even deny 
the existence of the talent. Confirmed bohemians these, 
apostles of a good time, pluming themselves complacently 
for their own courageous ability to remain jolly pagans. 

Any fair-minded critic, however, despite the over- 
zealous encomiums of friends and the intentional slurs 
of foes, will hesitate before he labels mediocre a group 
numbering Alice Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, Alfred 
Noyes, Sigrid Undset, Philip Gibbs, Compton Mackenzie, 
Giovanni Papini, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Jacques Maritain, 
Paul Claudel, Ronald Knox, Christopher Dawson, Bruce 
Marshall, and Christopher Hollis. 

Are these conversions a mere phenomenon of mob 
psychology, or instances of emotional attraction towards 
curling incense, dim-lit chapels, and hushed chants syn- 
onymous in many minds with the Catholic Church? Is 
conversion a narcotic for the frustrated intellectual cu- 
riosity of those who lack the courage to remain skeptics? 
The character and literary ability of these converts, like- 
wise the significant fact that they turned to the Church 
only after mature and deliberate reflection, are sufficient 
warrant for the assertion that the conversions of writers 
offer an illuminating commentary on the spirit of our 
times and the nature of modern man. 

Why, though, should the conversion of literary artists 
be more significant than that of people from other pro- 
fessions? Is it their public character which attracts at- 
tention? Perhaps. Yet even granting that their number 
is proportionately small, writers invite the public into their 
minds and discuss openly what others, less articulate, have 
likewise experienced. They tell us many things about this 
most interesting of topics. Were it not for this, one would 
hesitate to uncover the love-secrets of the Divine romance 
between God and the soul. 

Of prime importance is the realization that every hu- 
man being is theologically curious. In varying degrees, 
everyone asks himself the ultimate questions about God, 
life, the soul. One thing is necessary, not only for the 
calm contemplative and for the ecclesiastic who adorns 
his name with the letters S.T.D., but also for the mechanic 
and the man who brings the milk in the morning. Unlike 
botany, or tennis, or (our authority is Scripture) Martha’s 
penchant for housekeeping, theology is necessary. 

Curiosity is not, however, a token of inerrancy. Scien- 
tists, professional, and business men who assume a pon- 
tifical mien are usually given a sharp reminder to stick to 
their last like good cobblers; success in their chosen fields 
is not a sufficient warrant for theological orthodoxy. But 
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this does not mean that no one except the trained theolo- 
gian is interested in God. Far from it. 

Next to this trained theologian, however, literary people 
have the best opportunity to delve deeply into the at- 
mosphere of religion. The fumes of the test tube obscure 
at times the spiritual insight of the scientist; legal dis- 
tinctions distract the lawyer from the supernatural; the 
day laborer’s interest in ultimates is too often dulled by 
sheer physical weariness. The man on the street is gen- 
erally forced to take at their face value the facts of ex- 
istence: life, love, faith, evil, hatred, pleasure, pain, suc- 
cess, failure. He is too busy living to think analytically 
about life; too busy struggling or believing to philosophize 
over the passions shaking his will or the gusts of emotion 
sweeping over his spirit. 

The intellectual writer, on the contrary, finds his very 
life in the panther quest for ultimate values, thus prepar- 
ing his mind and heart for those flashes of Divine light 
which bring the gift of faith, that assent to all truth as 
revealed by God because of God’s authority. This pursuer 
of truth lives on a higher plane, in his mind almost more 
than in his body. The very necessaries of life depend 
upon the keenness of, his intellect rather than the size of 
his biceps. We are prone to forget that man’s likeness 
to God (as the five-cent catechism tells us) consists chief- 
ly in the soul, one of whose objectives is Art. Hence it 
is not strange that artists should from time to time find 
their way to God, the Supreme Artist. 

In “ The Catholic Church and Conversion,” his admir- 
able study written for the Calvert Series, Chesterton 
traces three steps in conversion: the desire to be fair to, 
the discovery of, and “ running away ” from, the Catholic 
Church. Each of the first two stages is remarkably il- 
lustrated in the experiences of literary people. The third 
stage, that period of indecision, hesitation, and fear, when 
the soul (intellectually convinced) hears close at hand the 
relentless footfalls of the Hound of Heaven, is more or 
less common to all converts. 

Any intellectual worthy of the name ambitions an im- 
partial devotion to truth, thus opening the way for new 
discoveries and fresh revelations. An earnest penetration 
of philosophical problems, indispensable to the genuine 
artist, sooner or later brings the mind into contact with 
one of the principles of Thomism; and the revolution 
wrought in modern minds by the philosophia perennis is 
a matter of common knowledge. Furthermore, analysis 
of human motives, necessary for a writer, awakens an 
interest in moral principles and ethical questions. 

The problem of evil, also, casts its black shadow upon 
everyone, issuing a challenge which can only be success- 
fully met by the adoption of sound philosophical truths 
and firm religious beliefs. Then too, history, the hand- 
maid of literature, has startling disclosures for the un- 
biased. Strangely enough, the requisites of literary great- 
ness correspond to the first and second stages mentioned 
by Chesterton. They are the preambles to faith, conduc- 
ing to fairmindedness, a knowledge of history, of philos- 
ophy, of theology; demanding a fundamental interpreta- 
tion of life. ~ 
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Under the head of discovering the Church one other 
influence, the power of writer over writer, must not be 
forgotten. The effect of others’ style upon Stevenson is 
described in every rhetoric text. Newman dreamed of 
the cadences of Gibbon and reveled in the rhythms of 
Cicero. The superiority of the pen over the sword may 
be expounded with platitudinous erudition in collegiate 
debates ; nevertheless, it is vitally interesting to note that 
many besides St. Augustine have unlocked a magic case- 
ment opening upon eternity by picking up a book and 
reading it. Tolle et lege is the mental undertone of these 
conversions. 

Books are powerful for good or for evil; the Bible 
and the Index emphasize this double character of the 
printed word. Infidel pens may drip with poison; yet 
the logic of a convinced mind, the persuasion of a satis- 
fied heart, the attraction of a skilful pen are things of 
might, reflecting the brilliance of St. Michael’s shield and 
echoing the archangelic shout of triumph. The style in 
spiritual autobiography set by St. Augustine’s “ Confes- 
sions” has been widely imitated in our day. In addition 
to Newman’s “ Apologia,” there are Chesterton’s “ Or- 
thodoxy,” Ronald Knox’s “ Spiritual Aeneid,” Benson’s 
“Confessions of a Convert,” JO6rgensen’s “ Autobiog- 
raphy,” Psichari’s “ Voyage du centurion.” Mir- 
roring the journeyings of souls to the Catholic Faith, re- 
counting the discoveries in the new land, describing the 
tranquil beauties shining upon those who kneel before 
the Child of Bethlehem, such books kindle a star in the 
East for many a searcher. 

“ The World Inside Out” is Chesterton’s characteristic 
description of the way the universe looks to the convert. 
There are discoveries which can be made only after one 
has uttered one’s Credo. Those literary converts who 
may have been assailed by the doubt that they were sac- 
rificing their talent have discovered what Francis Thomp- 
son describes. The reassuring handclasp of Christ thrills 
their entire being, transforming talent into genius, dis- 
closing in the Sacred Heart all they childishly fancied as 
lost. To borrow an idea from the title of Eric Gill’s latest 
book: they find that when they have looked after good- 
ness and truth, beauty looks after herself. They find 
Keats’ lines unexpectedly verified, because they wanted 
to know more than the romanticist. 

But, why now? Why Chesterton and Noyes and Mari- 
tain and Claudel rather than Shelley or Browning or Taine 
or Joubert? The complete answer is God’s secret; how- 
ever, many things indicate that these conversions are 
symptomatic of the world cycles described by Nicholas 
Berdyaev in his book, “ The End of Our Time.” He 
claims we are witnessing the end of the Renaissance (secu- 
larist humanism, the Protestant Revolt, the philosophy of 
the enlightenment, the French Revolution, positivism, so- 
cialism). We are beholding the galvanic twitchings of a 
slain monster. A disintegrating Protestantism, thinking 
to have left Catholicism moribund at the threshold of 
modern times, finds it waiting (ironically enough) to col- 
lect the relics. 

Modern man is on the verge of a New Middle Ages (as 
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Serdyaev calls it), when man will regain his spiritual 
equilibrium, becoming theocentric and human instead of 
egocentric and inhuman. That writers find Aquinas in- 
tellectually stimulating, appreciate the poetic qualities of 
St. John of the Cross, and begin to understand the 
Church’s attitude to art are unmistakable indications of 
just such a trend. 

Finally, does it border too closely on the mystical to 
suggest that the return to Rome of the world’s artists is 
tinged with the blood of sacrifice, like all Christian things? 
Thomas More, Edmund Campion, and Robert Southwell 
were three men in whom art and prudence were truly 
united. Art yielded to prudence when it was a question 
of the soul’s salvation. Yet their last lines, the imperish- 
able poetry of martyrdom, written not in water, but with 
their heart’s blood upon the great scroll of God’s mind, 
seem fragrant with a secret whose meaning becomes clear 
only in our day. 


REVIEWS 
The City without Walls. Arranged by Marcarer CusHING 

Oscoop. New York: The Macmillan Cémpany. $4.50. 

This is an unusual anthology. It purposes to “set forth the 
drama of human life” and it achieves this aim in a most com- 
prehensive manner. Borrowing from all the poets, philosophers, 
seers, and saints, she has woven a tapestry of song and litera- 
ture that sparkles with brilliancy and inspires with deepest emo- 
tions of the human heart crying out in ecstasy. It is not a Cath- 
olic book, for all sorts of religions and even paganism contribute 
gems of human thought, and the translations from the Bible are 
from the Protestant text. But there are so many lovely quota- 
tions from the Catholic Saints and scholars with many of the 
hymns of the liturgy and rhymes of the Middle Ages that one 
re-tastes again the beauty and sweetness that one would expect 
to be associated with knowledge and love of God. Mrs. Osgood 
deserves great credit for the scholarship and labor in gathering 
honey from so many different literatures, and for the taste and 
literary acumen in her selections. The reader will bear in mind 
the source of the quotation and avoid what might be untrue or 
contrary to our Catholic teaching. There are 764 pages of litera- 
ture at its best. F.D.S. 





The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By Joun A. Gane. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

The fame of the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines was estab- 
lished, in one very obvious sense, by his conduct during the in- 
vasion of Belgium in the World War. That made of him a 
heroic figure in the eyes of the allied peoples, and at any rate 
a notorious figure in the eyes of the Germans. At least four full- 
length biographies of Cardinal Mercier were published while 
he was still living. After his death, January 23, 1926, a spate 
of books, monographs, and magazine articles dealt with his life 
and work. In the past eight years, the number of these publica- 
tions has mounted to a hundred or more, most of them serious 
and careful works. Certainly by now there would seem to be 
little room for another life of Cardinal Mercier. Yet Mr. Gade’s 
addition to the long list of biographies of Mercier justifies its 
existence. Mr. Gade brings to his study of the Cardinal a new 
point of view, that of a sympathetic non-Catholic. As a member 
of the Relief Commission for Belgium, and later in the United 
States diplomatic service, he had opportunities for knowing Car- 
dinal Mercier at first hand, and for discerning, back of the ro- 
mantic glamor that surrounded the war-times patriot, those 
qualities of intelligence and great virtue that would deservedly 
offer Mercier as an inspiration to his fellow-men if there had 
never been an invasion of Belgium. It must be said that he has 
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made good use of his opportunities. His book deals intelligent- 
ly with Mercier’s work as teacher and writer; and puts the 
War work in better perspective than do some of the earlier 
biographies. He has understood the Catholic spirit that animated 
all of Mercier’s life and activity. He handles the controversial 
issues of Mercier’s career both with frankness and with charity. 
All this has perhaps been equally well done by Laveille and 
Dubly; but Mr. Gade’s portrayal, if no sounder than theirs, is 
more readable and has more charm. a a 





The Acts of the Apostles. The Westminster Version, Vol. 
II, Pt. 2. By C. Larrey, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $2.60. 

Slowly but surely, with unhurried scholarship, the new Catholic 
Version is rounding out the New Testament. (There is want- 
ing now only the Gospel according to St. Luke.) No small 
credit is due to Father Lattey, the general editor, for the suc- 
cessful outcome of a translation which has been badly needed; 
and it is to his untiring labors that we owe the present volume, 
His name warrants its scholarship. Many vexed questions come 
up for treatment. With the solution given all will not be in 
accord; but the solutions are all Catholic, and for each Father 
Lattey advances reasons of weight. His omission of certain 
phrases from the text may surprise those who have not had the 
privilege of pursuing Studies in textual criticism, but he is well 
within the ranks of conservative Scripturists. Father Lattey 
gives the life and character of St. Luke succinctly and clearly, 
as well as the proofs that St. Luke was the actual author. The 
notes are ample; much more, indeed, than in the other fascicles 
of this version. This, however, is as it should be because of the 
immediate exigencies of the text. Scholars will have many a 
tilt with Father Lattey over this point or that—and what scholar 
is untouched by the shafts of his fellows?—but he has done his 
_ work well, and has contributed a work of which learned Cath- 

olics may be rightfully proud. He has made the “ Acts” a book 
one does not want to lay aside. F. P. Las. 





The Hour of Decision, Part One. By Oswatp SpENGLER. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Only a few years ago Oswald Spengler threw his immense and 
disordered erudition into an effort to prove that the days of the 
Western world were numbéred. By some blind fate we were 
doomed like all former civilizations to run our downward course 
to final oblivion. Now, it seems, the crisis is upon us, and the 
dark forces that lead to our ruin are working not blindly but with 
diabolic deliberation. The coming decade will decide. Since the 
eighteenth century the growth of Democracy in its successive 
phases of Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, and Bolshevism has 
been accompanied by a steady degradation of the white population. 
The rise of the masses under the dictatorship of the demagogues, 
“the domination of the rootless urban intellect,” the neglect of 
discipline and of military virtue have constituted a “ White Revo- 
lution,” which leaves Europe weak and exposed to the coming 
“Colored Revolution.” The only way out of the desperate situa- 
tion lies through Caesarism as a system and “ Prussianism” as 
an ideal. Spengler is a powerful iconoclast. In his pessimism he 
has the egotistic assurance of a false prophet. He gains a hear- 
ing by retailing half-truths which we already know, but the ex- 
aggerations that spring from his wild imagination make him un- 
safe as a guide and dangerous as a doctor prescribing the remedy 
for the ills of society. His analysis of conditions reveals a keen 
mind, but his emotions warp his judgment. His ravings make 
interesting reading, but they must not be taken too seriously. 
“This whole crushing depression,” he informs us, “is purely and 
simply the result of the decline of State power.” Hence the 
call for a race of “ Prussians” (in or out of Prussia). We need 
another Bismarck to restore the lost mastery of politics over 
economics. Unfortunately the author’s obsession with the idea of 
ruthless supermen and iron-heeled autocrats renders him, and per- 
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haps his readers, short-sighted. lf the supplanting of politics by 
economics has produced so much evil, what is to be said of the 
supplanting of religion by politics, of the Christian Commonwealth 
by the Pagan State? R.C. 





Orient and Occident. By Hans Koun. New York: The John 

Day Company. $1.75. 

Surveying in slight space (20,000 words) the impact of the 
West upon the eastern civilization of Asia, awakening it to nation- 
alism, transforming it to industrialism, instilling in it some of the 
symptoms of democracy, with the resultant political and economic 
problems which arise, this extended essay by a future professor of 
Smith College is hard reading, rich in condensed thought, com- 
pact, philosophical, and unprophetic. It predicts nothing, sees only 
confusion again from lack of worldwide unity and threats to 
stability from forces opposed, all the more dangerous because they 
are fluctuating and indefinite. A book with which it is hard to 
agree, but one hard to deny in these uncertain times of shifts and 
drifts, of personal desires and State greed. E. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Educational.—Marathon, once a name of glory, has acquired 
a rather unpleasant connotation of late. But Marathon, Wis.. 
saw in the summer of 1933 a friendly contest not of endurance, 
but of sacred lore, when it was the scene of the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. The Report 
of this conference, published by the Conference (Washington, 
D. C.: Office of the Secretary, Capuchin College, Brookland), 
contains scholarly contributions by Fathers O'Leary, Vonder 
Haar, Vecchierello, McConville, and Erbacher, O.F.M.; Father 
Matthew Baran, O.M.C.; and Father Jerome Kobel, O.M.Cap. 
The last mentioned contributes a notable summary of the informa- 
tion available on the evolution of man, with an informative table 
in conclusion on the “ Consequences of Evolutionism.” 





With the Scientists—The “Annual Report” of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1932 is a bit smaller than the volumes of 
other recent years, and it is unbound. But the depression has not 
lessened the value of its report material nor of the scholarly papers 
included in the “ General Appendix.” Of the latter, the one which 
makes widest appeal is Sir Arthur Eddington’s “The Decline 
of Determinism,” which warrants the attention of psychologists. 

The story of the geological past of the earth is told in a fascinat- 
ing way by Luther C. Snider in “Earth History” (Century. 
$4.50). Into this book Dr. Snider has packed much information 
and the vivid story is made even more alive by the many well- 
printed illustrations. To him human evolution is a fact, though 
he does admit that on physical evidence alone one can neither prove 
nor disprove man’s spiritual faculties. All in all, the book is well 
done and should be found of interest and profit to student and 
reader alike. 

Sir James Jeans always writes pleasingly and his late book, 
“The New Background of Science” (Macmillan. $2.50), while 
it plunges into deep and difficult questions, makes interesting read- 
ing. In the historical part of the book Sir James reviews the 
epoch-making discoveries of the last few decades and shows how 
they have literally knocked down older physical theories. He is 
quite definite that science can give us data from sense-contact only 
and is unable to reach to underlying reality. All systems and 
theories are discardable scaffolding, and should be proposed as 
such, and, if attacked, should be attacked as such. Sir James 
finds himself too confined within sense-contact data, but his tenta- 
tive way out by monistic idealism will prove a blind alley. 

At first thought one might believe it impossible to dramatize 
such a commonplace everyday subject as the weather. We all 
know of course how frequently we fall back upon this subject 
when conversation languishes for want of ideas, and we all know 
also from experience how quickly this source of conversation 
runs dry for want of any real true, scientific knowledge concern- 
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ing the many and varied problems the weather man is called upon 
to face. Sir Napier Shaw, in his “ Drama of the Weather” (Mac- 
millan. $3.50), has supplied this want for all time to any one who 
will take the trouble to stroll down to his favorite bookstore or 
to one of the public libraries and obtain a copy of Sir Napier’s 
latest book, in which cold statistics and ordinarily cold facts are 
clothed with an interest that makes one forget his favorite fiction 
writer for the time being. 

Though J. B. S. Haldane is a brilliant writer as well as a 
scientist, his book, “The Causes of Evolution” (Harper. $2.50), 
is vitiated by his monistic philosophy. He re-examines Darwinism 
in the light of modern experimental data and arrives at the con- 
clusion that evolution is responsible not only for structural and 
functional changes, but for the origins of consciousness and reason 
itself. 

W. N. Kellogg and his wife undertook a series of scientific ex- 
periments in bringing up, for nine months, their own child, Don- 
ald, and a young chimpanzee, Gua. The detailed story is told of 
the reactions of each to their human surroundings and to the 
different stimuli used. The experimenters tried to do their work 
with scientific caution and precision, and have offered their results 
to the public in “ The Ape and the Child” (McGraw-Hill. $3.00). 
[t is an interesting piece of work in comparative psychology. 

Sir James George Frazer continues his studies in comparative 
ethnology, issuing as his latest work “ The Fear of the Dead in 
Primitive Religion” (Macmillan. $4.00). The book comprises 
the lectures given on the William Wyse Foundation at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1932-1933. Though it is true that practically 
all primitives believe in personal existence after death, this be- 
lief is sadly contaminated by false notions of the activities of the 
dead, often malevolent, centered about and upon the living. Some 
primitives live in abject dread of their departed ones; others try 
to forget about them, once they have done all they can to humor 
and placate them; while others have a kindly conception of post- 
death activities. The book is crowded with data and is clearly 
written. 





Catholic Studies.—In “ The Rhetoric of St. Hilary of Poitiers” 
(Catholic University Press. $2.00) Sister Mary Frances Buttell, of 
the Blessed Sacrament Sisters, contributes the thirty-eighth volume 
to the Patristic studies of the Catholic University. Her exhaustive 
analysis of the rhetorical figures in Hilary’s work vindicates 
him against the charge of “excessive floridity and useless rhetor- 
ical parade.” Besides being an important contribution to the 
study of Patristic style, this book possesses a genuine interest 
for students of rhetoric. The scholarship is obvious from the 
abundant illustrations gathered and carefully classified showing 
how skilfully this Doctor of the Church made use of the arts 
of literature to clothe the mysteries of truth. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to literature and Patrology. 

Up to the present time no one has attempted to publish all 
the Papal documents bearing upon the history of the Church 
in the United States. In view of the extreme importance of 
ready access to such documents for writing the history of the 
Church, the value of the work of the Rev. Donald Shearer, 
O.M.Cap., Ph.D., in making such a collection, may be readily 
understood. The period of 1784 to 1884 is covered in Dr. 
Shearer’s “ Pontificia Americana” (New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. $1.25); and seven pontificates are included. The origin and 
erection of dioceses, the condemnation of errors and abuses such 
as the Hogan schism, Pope Gregory XVI's letter on slavery; 
various documents in the troubled Maréchal case; utterances 
relative to the Plenary Councils of Baltimore, and a host of other 
epoch-making matters are included herewith. 

Rev. J. J. McWilliams, S.J., in “Cosmology” (Macmillan. 
$2.00) has presented, in a revised edition, a well connected ex- 
position of the major problems of Scholastic Cosmology. The 
discussion of some of these questions, in their relation to modern 
science, will be of no little value to the student who has no time 
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to study and understand the maze of technical terms that abound 
in present-day Physics and Chemistry. The historical resumé 
that precedes the discussions give a setting to the problems that 
helps greatly to the complete knowledge of the matter. 





Concise Encyclopedias.—The demand for quick and accurate 
reference grows with the tempo of the times. Everybody wishes 
to verify facts, names, dates, for intelligent understanding of 
their daily reading. “ Facts: The New Pictorial Concise Encyclo- 
pedia” (Doubleday, Doran. $19.50) in four volumes amply meets 
this need. It is surprising how so much ready information has 
been condensed into these handy volumes. Nothing of importance 
seems to be omitted. The facts are stated succinctly and accur- 
ately. Catholic matters show painstaking care and an _ honest 
effort to correct the errors of bigotry. Striking emphasis is given 
to leading words, the type is clear, the binding strong and attrac- 
tive. The set is recommended for homes and schools. 

Another modern miracle of condensing is found in “ The Mod- 
ern Encyclopedia” (Wm. H. Wise, New York. $3.50), which, 
complete in one volume, treats 22,000 subjects without sacrificing 
essential details or literary charm. Resembling a standard desk dic- 
tionary to which it becomes a necessary companion, it is so well 
printed and bound that it is a real pleasure to hunt through 
its pages. It is filled with illustrations and thumb indexed. 
A. H. McDannald, of the Encyclopedia Americana, has solved a 
modern problem in a perfect way. 

It is regrettable that such an attractive book as “ Modern 
Encyclopedia for Children” (Collins, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York. $2.50) cannot be recommended. It is a veritable treasure 
house of information: stories about everything with excellent 
illustrations in a style, manner, and arrangement of high order. 
The contents are distributed into appealing groups with introduc- 
tory essays by leading writers in their fields, and the topics chosen 
are interesting and varied. But every guess of evolution, every 
hackneyed tradition of Protestantism is poured in sugary doses 
into the child mind. 





Into the Darkness.—From the sourest depths of pessimism 
C. Delisle Burns tries to paint rainbows of hope in “ The Horizon 
of Experience” (Norton. $3.50), but his effort only adds to the 
confusion and darkness in which he dwells. Rejecting the Cathol- 
icism in which he was steeped, he attempts an apologia for his 
loss of faith and runs about in the footsteps of modern scientists 
and psychologists for a substitute which he admits is clothed in 
uncertainty and which answers his doubts with more intricate 
riddles. His thinking is vague and his interpretations of past 
experience farcical. It reminds one of the frightened boy whistling 
in the dark to keep up his courage. 





Books Received.—7jhis list is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

AnytTuinc Can Hapren on THE River! Carol R. Brink. $1.75. Macmillan. 

CuristiAN Virtues, Tue. Rev. G. J). MacGillivray. $2.00. Kenedy. 

Deata or a Guost. Margery Allingham. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Erernat Gaticean, Tue. Fulton J. Sheen. $2.00. Appleton-Century. 

Face or Curist, THe. C. C. Dobson. $2.50. Morehouse. 

Herotc Lives. Rafael Sabatini. $3.00. Houghton Mifflin. 

LisperRAL CATHOLICISM AND THE Mopern Wor.p, Vor. I. Edited by the Rev. 
Frank Gavin. $1.75. Morehouse. 

Liperté pE La vocation, La. Abbé Francis Mugnier. 10 francs. Lethiclleusx. 

New Inrernationatism, Tue. Clark Foreman. $1.75. Norton. 

Post-Bac Diversions. V. Lucas. $2.75. Harper. 

PrinciPLes oF Jesutt Epucation 1n Practice. F. P. Donnelly, S.J. $2.00. 
Kenedy. 

Primat pes Gertstes, Der. Von Adolphe Ferriére. RM 7.50. Julius Beltz. 

Ratnsow Cortace. Grace Livingston Hill. $2.00. Lippincott. 

Saca or THE Comstock Love, Tue. George D. Lyman. $3.50. Scribner's. 

Santa Anna. Frank C. Hanighen. $3.50. Coward-McCann. 

Tuat Wuicu Was Lost. Isabel C. Clarke. $2.50. Longmans, Green. 

Tram or Lire 1x THe Mippre Years, Tue. Rufus M. Jones. $2.00. 
Macmillan. 

Treatise on Ricnut anp Wronc. H. L. Mencken. $3.00. Knopf. 

Vie Evcnaristigue, La. R. P Régis Gerest, O.P. 15 f Lethielleux. 

WASHINGTON AND THe RevotuTionists. Roger W. Babson. $2.50. Harper. 

Way or THE Cross ror THE Sick, Tue. Rev. John Joseph Croke. $1.00. 
Hospital Publishing Company. 

Wrxvows on Henry Street. Lillian D. Wald. $3.00. 

Winps or CHANCE. aon Farnol. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

Wortp Intancisce. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. $2.00. Longmans, Green. 
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Gentlemen—the Regiment! Valour. Revolution. The Cross 
of Peace. 

Fox hunts, drinking bouts, regimental dinners, family rivalries, 
and brutal battles in the Crimea form the incidents in “ Gentle- 
men—the Regiment!” (Harper. $2.50), by Hugh Talbot, a novel 
of mid-Victorian military life. The Chappells were proud, stolid, 
and just a bit incompetent; the St. Quentyns able, brilliant, charm- 
ing, and never offensive in their pride. Yet the Chappells pro- 
duced Alastair, who belonged spiritually with their rivals; of his 
growth and struggles the story is made. A good story, too, though 
far from perfect. Mr. Talbot cannot decide whether to write 
satire or romance; in battle scenes he forsakes both and gives us 
able realism, only to let it lapse into dubious mysticism embodied 
chiefly in a heroine too “enigmatic” to be real. The book will be 
read for color and story, but readers will wonder now and then 
as to the author’s sympathies and purpose. 

Warwick Deeping seems to have turned over a new leaf, for 
in “ Valour” (McBride. $2.00), he has written a book that can 
be rather widely recommended—only a page and a half should 
have been omitted. Pierce Hammersley, a young English officer 
during the late War, failed at Gallipoli and would have gone 
through life a failure, and a failure with a chip on his shoulder— 
had it not been for the love of Janet Yorke to whom he is en- 
gaged. Janet, though her pride has been humbled, sticks to her 
“man” (as she is so fond of calling him), and gradually Ham- 
mersley comes to see his own dishonor through her clear eyes. 
He determines to try again as a private soldier, and this time he 
succeeds nobly. Though interesting, the book somehow fails quite 
to convince. 

Could the fury of civil revolution ever sweep over America? 
If so, would it release the unbridled passions and gross excesses 
which have characterized European revolutions? Would such a 
conflict change the pattern of our financial structure and bring 
about a more equitable distribution of wealth? Adolph Gillis, the 
author of “ Revolution” (Duffield and Green. $2.00), thinks so. 
His portrayal of revolution in the United States in 1936 centers 
around the life of Leonard Stone, a conscientious, underpaid, 
liberal-minded college instructor, but the altruistically minded 
college instructor finds himself not as the champion of his fanciful 
Utopia but rather as the ‘nconspicuous servant of a grimly realistic 
State. Mr. Gillis’ theme is certainly a provocative one, quite sane, 
yet dramatic to the point of terror. But revolution, with its sub- 
sequent chaos, is not the panacea for our social and economic ills. 
Mr. Gillis’ staccato style, while conforming to the swift-moving 
tempo of the revolution, tends to become monotonous. One leaves 
a reading of this book believing in the possibility of a civil revo- 
lution in America but, at the same time, doubting its effectiveness 
against the bulwark of Yankee conservatism. 

In “The Cross of Peace” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), Sir 
Philip Gibbs returns to the theme which is nearest his heart, the 
greater courage which declares for peace. Captain Armand 
Gatiéres had won all the coveted honors of war from the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to the Croix de Guerre and the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. These decorations served but to accen- 
tuate his knowledge of the futility of human conflict. In the 
years after the War he tried to be tolerant, to fight for world 
peace, to save from destruction the bright battalion of youth that 
had escaped from war. Idealist that he was, he won the cross of 
peace with disillusionment and sorrow in these later days when 
nations march again and brave men wonder at the outcome of the 
application of the doctrines of a glowing nationalism, bordering 
at times upon fanaticism. Sir Philip Gibbs, one time official war 
correspondent, cognizant of the grim brutality of war, champions 
very effectively the cause of international understanding and co- 
operation. His book is an eloquent defense of intelligent pacifism. 
Through it all is woven a brave and tender romance which tends 
to alleviate the undercurrent tones of cynicism and condemnation 


of the militarists. “The Cross of Peace,” a recent Catholic Book 


Club selection, well deserves a careful perusal. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in. this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The Judge Misjudges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 24, Judge Allegretti introduces an 
article about his experience on the bench with the bald statement 
that I have advocated that our junior high-school pupils enter 
secular institutions of learning. He makes no qualification or 
restriction whatsoever to his allegation. The Judge (whom I 
know very well) states that he has followed the controversy 
between Father Blakely and myself, and from that he deduces his 
conclusion. 

What I gave a very minor space in the Homiletic Review be- 
came a major issue when Father Blakely took public exception. 
Necessarily I then had to explain my statement at greater length 
in my rejoinder. The original and the rejoinder may therefore 
be considered as one expression. 

I deny that the Judge has read these two with serious concen- 
tration, otherwise he could not have made such an unqualified 
statement. Following the Judge’s reasoning, it’ were easy to 
prove from the very Scriptures that there is no God. And if 
the learned jurist sums up the evidence in his own court in such 
fashion, I would counsel the accused to seek trial elsewhere. 

I will not repeat but I will kindly ask him to read my reply 
once more as given in the issue of America for February 17. 
There he will find that two-thirds of the article is given over 
to qualifications. The Judge says he is no educationalist and 
perhaps he is no theologian. But the argument is first of all 
theological, and full consideration is there given to the warnings 
and requirements of the moral law. He certainly has some under- 
standing of economics. He will further read a disquisition on 
economic conditions that also qualify and restrict. He will notice 
also that the final adjudication is left to the Ordinary. 

When we enter a controversy we should make a real contri- 
bution to it. What the Judge offers is known to the lowliest priest. 
It is true although very old; I have preached it so often that 
with God’s help I have a 100 per-cent attendance in my grade 
school, and ninety-two per cent of my graduates are in Catholic 
high schools. It is good but we all know it by heart. 

Now if the Judge really wants to enter this debate he might 
try to answer the questions I place at the end of my reply in the 
February 17 issue of America. Or he might take the rest, the 
longer part, of that Homiletic Review article and let us know 
what he thinks of it. That article is not at all of the “ Yes, Yes” 
type, and since I am not infallible it might give opportunity for 
a brilliant display of dialectics, only he must not take one phrase 
out but answer all of it. 

Aurora, III. M. A. SCHUMACHER. 


“The Yoke of Mechanistic Despotism ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Although the Catholic body in America does not now feel any 
direct effect from the organized efforts of governments or political 
groups whose spirit is that of militant atheism, at the same time 
we surely cannot observe world events with a detached com- 
placency. For one thing the Church of Christ is an organic whole; 
no part of her body can be wounded without the whole body 
feeling the blow in some measure. In addition to this considera- 
tion we should remember that the forces which work so tirelessly 
and openly in other lands to cripple the Church in her Divine 
work for human regeneration and sanctification (and through 
these means for the reconstruction of society and the preservation 
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of human rights) have an international view, and look to the ends 
of the earth as the ultimate borders of their future domain. In 
their misplaced zeal in a false cause, they hope to bring all man- 
kind under the yoke of a mechanistic despotism whose soul is 
atheism. This means not progress but retrogression to the real 
dark ages before the Star of Bethlehem shone forth its message 
of light and life to men of goodwill. Well does our Holy Father 
in calling us to Catholic Action under the leadership of our Bishops 
point out that “for God or against God—this is now the issue 
that will decide the destinies of all mankind.” Obviously “all 
mankind” does not exclude the people of North America. Our 
turn to fight with spiritual weapons for the Faith against the 
forces of the new Paganism may not be so close at hand or so 
well defined for the moment as it is in Europe or the land that 
was once Russia, but the forces of anti-God pride themselves that 
our turn will come. That remains to be seen; but we would do 
well to prepare by prayer and by renewed Catholic life for such 
an hour should it in God’s design be allowed to come and test 
our Faith. 

Boston. WiraM E. Kerrisa. 


Seminar in Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I, through your columns, call the attention of your readers 
to the ninth annual Seminar in Mexico? The sessions of the 
Seminar will be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 
10 to July 30. The Seminar continues to be a channel through 
which intelligent public opinion in the United States can be brought 
into contact with Mexican life and culture. This year’s program 
will be an unusually varied and interesting enlargement of the 
scheme used so successfully in past years. 

The Seminar will be built about round-table discussions in such 
fields as arts and crafts, economic and social problems, archaeology, 
music, and the dance, inter-American relations, literature, history, 
the Mexican folk, and Indian education. Among the Mexican 
and American leaders who will participate are Rene d’Harnon- 
court, Diego Rivera, Chester Lloyd Jones, Ramon Betea, Herbert 
J. Spinden, Alfonso Caso, Carlos Chavez, Edwin M. Borchard, 
Elizabeth Wallace, Berta Gamboa de Camino, Robert Redfield, and 
others. 

Applications for membership and requests for detailed informa- 
tion should be addressed to the Executive Director, Committee on 
Cultural Relations, 112 East 119 St., New York. 

New York. Hupert C. HERRING. 


“ German in the Colonies ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a possible clue to the solution of the point in question in the 
editorial note of America, March 17, “ Germans in the Colonies ” 
(p. 560), I should like to refer to an article “ Muehlenberg und die 
deutsche Sprache” in Die Neue Zeit, New Ulm, Minn., Novem- 
ber 7, 1931, p. 6-7, which quotes from Richard Bertholdt’s “ From 
Steerage to Congress”: 

So numerous were the Germans that when in the 
Revolutionary period the question came up in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, whether German or English should 
be the official language of the State, the vote was a tie. 
Then a remarkable thing happened; Speaker Miihlenberg, 

a German, cast the deciding vote in favor of English. 


The author adds, “and as I ascertained in later years, every 
word of it was historically true.” It would seem, therefore, that 
this has been confused with Congress under the Federal Con- 
stitution. This article continues quoting from an article in Die 
Neue Zeit, July 14, 1931: “The procedure of this eventful vote 
in history is described in Henry Melchior Mihlenberg’s letter 
published in 1887 at Halle (Germany). Had Mithlenberg voted 
affirmatively, we should now have the German language in 
America.” (Translation by me.) ‘This letter might settle the 
case. There were two Miihlenbergs in Congress. John Peter 
Gabriel, 1789-1795, who had been Vice-President of the State 
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of Pennsylvania in 1785; and Frederick Augustus, elected to 
Congress in 1799, who was twice Speaker of the House, in the 
First and Third Congress. This vote has been variously placed 
by various authors, first, it seems, into Congress in Rumpel- 
stilzchens’ “ Der Schmied.” 


Newton, N. J. (Rev.) Lambert Scurort, O.S.B. 


“But Catholics Did Not Respond ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the conference of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association held at Cleveland during the last 
week of February, Paul Hanna, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, had an exhibit of “samples of different kinds of cur- 
riculum materials treating modern problems.” The exhibit con- 
sisted of pamphlets and book jackets on all the controversial sub- 
jects with which social workers and instructors of social sciences 
deal from most of the agencies which have any kind of interest 
in the controversy. When I protested because there was no set- 
up of the Catholic viewpoint but much material on the adverse 
side, he claimed he had on exhibit only the material sent to him 
and that Catholic agencies had not responded. Since the people 
there were in a mind to grasp at anything which had any informa- 
tion, I felt it was a mistake for us to be unaware of this chance 
to get before an important group the Catholic viewpoint on in- 
dustrial and social problems under discussion today. 

The exhibit will be used again at the general summer meeting 
of the N.E.A. and a bibliography of it will be available to all 
and sundry. 

Detroit. KATHRYN Ross. 


Correction from Manila 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of January 27, the Chronicle under title “ Fascism 
in the Philippines” says: “ A Filipino youth movement complete 
with Fascist uniforms and a Fascist salute, was launched in 
Manila on January 7 under the sponsorship of Manuel Roxas, 
former Speaker of the House.” 

Please note that the “ Young Filipinos” adopted neither a 
Fascist uniform nor a Fascist salute. They particularly, after 
debate, rejected a shirt, but adopted a cap such as any students’ 
organization might use for distinction. If there was anything 
Fascistic in their purposes or program, the fact was not notable 
in Manila. Quite possibly some political enemy of Mr. Roxas 
gave this Fascist coloring to the telegram which got into the 
press, a result unfair to Mr. Roxas and his young friends. 

Manila. M. J. M. 


Canon Daniel Rock 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Through the kindness of a friend, I have been enjoying myself 
reading a bundle of America’s, date April to October, 1930. 
In the issue for May 24 is an interesting and useful article 
by Father LaFarge, S.J., anent Rogation Days and the National 
Farm Board. The article contains this amazing statement: “ The 
Anglican Canon Daniel Rock, in his ‘Church of Our Fathers’ 
(Vol. iii, pages 181, 182) tells of the part played in the life of 
the English-speaking peoples of old. ... ” 

I take it that by “Anglican” the writer means “a member 
of the Church of England,” which the learned Canon certainly 
was not, as appears abundantly from the internal evidence of 
the book quoted. Perhaps the edition consulted was the one fairly 
recently edited by the Anglican Bishop of Truro and another 
whose name I forget, but even this should not have misled so 
scholarly a writer as Father LaFarge. Rock was above all 
things a Catholic, and his book deserves much more study than 
it gets in these days of Liturgical Revival, of which movement 
he is the pioneer par excellence. 


Blenheim, N. Z. ALAN B. CARTER. 
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Chronicle 








Home News.—Several of the large steel companies 
joined in raising the wages of their steel workers ten per 
cent on April 1, among them United States Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel. On March 30, the General Electric 
Company announced a ten-per-cent increase for their em- 
ployes. The United Mine Workers of America secured 
a new contract with the operators of the Appalachian area 
on March 29, replacing the agreement that expired April 
1. The new contract cut five hours from the work week 
and called for a wage increase. On March 31, General 
Johnson approved an amendment to the Bituminous Coal 
Code imposing the seven-hour day and five-day week, 
with appropriate wage scales figured on a five-dollar base 
with differentials, on the entire bituminous coal industry. 
In Northern West Virginia, 10,000 miners were on strike 
on April 3 after a deadlock between operators and miners 
over wage rates. Pending President Roosevelt’s return 
from his extended vacation, Joseph B. Eastman abandoned 
efforts to settle the railway wage controversy. On March 
31, he recommended to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce the creation of a national 
board of adjustment for the compulsory settlement of 
disputes between railways and their workers. On March 
31, representatives of the flour-milling industry decided 
to operate without a code of fair competition, the first 
entire industry to do this. The decision came after nine 
months of negotiations with NRA and AAA officials, 
who were reported as considering a legal test if nego- 
tiations were not reopened. On April 3, General Johnson 
indicated that he favored allowing the licensing provision 
of the NIRA to expire on April 15, rather than reopen 
the act for an amendment to continue it. This provision 
has not yet been used. The Postoffice Department asked 
for bids on temporary air mail contracts on March 28. 
The lines whose contracts were canceled would be allowed 
to bid if they reorganized in accordance with the Ad- 
ministration’s conditions. The Treasury Department an- 
nounced on April 3 that emergency expenditures for the 
first nine months of the 1934 fiscal year were $2,860,- 
965,286, considerably below estimates, but an increase of 
$1,967,000,000 over the same period of 1933. On the 
same day the Treasury offered the holders of about 
$1,005,000,000 called 414-per-cent Fourth Liberty bonds 
the opportunity of exchanging them for a new issue of 
3'4-per-cent bonds, maturing in twelve years and callable 
in ten years. The same offer was made to holders of 
$244,234,600 in three-per-cent Treasury notes maturing 
May 2. On March 29, the House, 274 to 111, passed the 
reciprocal tariff measure, and on April 4 the Johnson bill 
prohibiting loans in the United States (except by Govern- 
ment agencies) to nations in default to the United States 
Government. The Senate on March 29 passed the Bank- 
head bill which applies a seventy-five-per-cent tax on the 
value of cotton in excess of 10,000,000 bales which may 
be ginned from this year’s crop. 
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Prospects of Disarmament Conference.—Announce- 
ment was made at Geneva on March 30 that Arthur Hen- 
derson, chairman of the world disarmament conference, 
had formally convoked the disarmament bureau, or steer- 
ing committee, for April 10. The success of a resump- 
tion of the general disarmament discussions, it was 
thought, would be conditioned largely by England’s atti- 
tude in the matter of guarantees. In the meanwhile, a 
new conference to limit armaments was said to be under 
preparation in Paris and London. The question was being 
discussed in London by Charles Corbin, French Ambas- 
sador. The conference, it was said, would probably be 
held in May or June outside of Geneva. Questions of 
security and neutrality were the subject of much specu- 
lation. In their request for further clarification of the 
French reply to the recent British memorandum on dis- 
armament, the question was raised as to what would be 
the guarantees of a disarmament convention. The neu- 
tralization of Holland and Belgium together, particularly 
as to the air, was proposed in British circles. British 
opinion was said to be evolving towards a great extension 
in Britain’s guarantees of whatever convention might be 
reached. 


Soviet Amity Treaties.—The Soviet Government made 
an important move on April 4 when it made fast its West- 
ern defenses by signing new non-aggression treaties with 
three neighboring Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. These treaties were an extension of the five- 
year treaties negotiated three and a half years ago. The 
agreements just signed will run until 1945. An important 
angle of the situation from the standpoint of Polish- 
Lithuanian relationships lay in the fact that Russia, in 
prolonging the treaty with Lithuania, reaffirmed its rec- 
ognition of Lithuania’s claims to the disputed city of 
Wilno. In the meanwhile, the Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin, M. Chlapowski, urged that Germany conclude a 
non-aggression treaty with France similar to that which 
they had concluded with Poland. 


Spring Planting in Russia—An unusually early 
Spring roused hopes in Soviet Russia for a bountiful 
harvest. Airplanes were used in dropping seeds, and a 
total of 995,000 acres was said to have been sown in the 
Black Earth and North Caucasus regions, compared with 
95,000 by the same time last year. Other regions re- 
ported almost as successful early beginnings. It was es- 
timated that 225,000 collective farms, 5,000 State farms, 
and 8,000,000 individual households would be engaged 
in producing this year’s crops. A campaign was on foot 
to bring the remaining individualist farmers into collec- 
tive units by peaceful means instead of by the coercive 
measures which were in use four years ago. Village 
Soviets were warned to make a careful distinction between 
the individualist farmers and the so-called kulaks [for- 
merly wealthy farmers, now used of rebels or dissidents 
in general]. 


British Economy.—On March 31 the British Govern- 
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ment published its financial statement for the year end- 
ing March 1934. It showed a surplus of about £31,148,- 
000, the largest that Britain had enjoyed for ten years. 
The report pointed out that the result was accomplished 
not only by stringent Government economy but also by 
the sacrifices of the nation’s taxpayers, civil servants, 
and the unemployed. The balancing of the budget was 
largely due to the ten-per-cent cut that the civil servants 
suffered in their salaries, while the taxpayers submitted 
to an income tax at basic rates of twenty-five per cent. 
Even the unemployed were asked to endure a ten-per- 
cent reduction in their insurance payments. Actual reve- 
nue totaled £724,567,000, while expenditures for the 
year amounted to £693,419,000. The new British tariff 
actually surpassed all expectations, producing from cus- 
toms and excise £269,000,000. With trade recovery 
well on its way for the coming year, the Chancelor of 
the Exchequer was expected to distribute a surplus of 
about £50,000,000 when he opens the budget before the 
House of Commons on April 17. This distribution was 
expected to decrease the income tax and restore most 
of the economy cuts imposed on the civil servants and 
the unemployed. The press in Great Britain ignored the 
item of the Government’s debt to the United States. 
The Government, however, was severely criticized for the 
omission of the debt question by A. V. Alexander, former 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Arms Manufacture.—Revelations made at the annual 
meetings of the stockholders of the two chief British 
armament concerns, Vickers, Ltd., and Hadfields, Ltd., 
indicated that the manufacture of munitions was gaining 
ground in Great Britain. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, 
chairman of the Vickers company, deplored the “ preju- 
dice” which seemed to exist against the so-called arm- 
ament firms. In reply to Eleanor Rathbone, university 
member of Parliament who asked the chairman why 
Vickers had advertised tanks in a German newspaper 
despite the fact that Germany was forbidden by the peace 
treaties to have tanks, the advertisement, said the chair- 
man, was for the benefit of South Americans. 


Germany’s Religious Problem.—The religious contro- 
versy continued acute, with some of the Government of- 
ficials going out of their way to harass the conservatives. 
Reichbishop Mueller continued his dictatorial policy, fo- 
cusing his power on the popular leader Dr. Niemoeller, 
whose people refused to permit his deposition. It was 
reported that Chancelor Hitler had issued an ultimatum 
demanding settlement of the controversy before May 1. 
Catholic prelates showed no intention of yielding their 
rights in the matter of training and educating youth and 
in denouncing the trend to paganism in literature and 
ritual which had been espoused by enemies of the Church. 
On March 20, Bishop Bares of Berlin denounced the 
radical racial theories and the new publications glorify- 
ing the German race and a pagan ideology at the ex- 
pense of Christianity in both faith and morals. The 
utterly pagan plan outlined for youth by Baldur von 
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Schirach aroused bitter protests. It was reported that 
Pope Pius in a letter encouraged the German Catholic 
youth to resist paganizing influences. The decision by 
the district court of Duisburg against the Catholic paper 
Neuer Tag, in which the Catholic press was declared a 
“superfluous element,’ indicated the obstacles being 
erected against Catholic Action. The Archbishop of Frei- 
burg, the Bishop of Munster, and the Bishop of Berlin, 
joined their voices to Cardinal Faulhaber’s in protest- 
ing against the new heathenism and in calling upon the 
Faithful to stand together for their rights. On March 
31 the Vossische Zeitung after 230 years of publication 
ended its career. 


German Naval Expectations.—According to an in- 
formal statement made by a Foreign Office official, Ger- 
many was expecting to have a voice in the naval confer- 
ence in 1935. It was said that Germany would insist that 
her equality status would automatically extend to naval 
requirements. It was doubtful, however, whether Ger- 
many’s naval budget would be able to make provisions 
for the completion of the sixth and last of her projected 
10,000-ton ‘‘ pocket battleships.” 


Austria Holds On.—The speedy and successful res- 
toration of peace and confidence did much to restore pub- 
lic faith in the Government. The Christian spirit of Chan- 
celor Dollfuss showed itself in his liberal efforts to care 
for all women and children who were made to suffer 
in the Socialist uprising. Few executions took place and 
many of the imprisoned Socialists were being set at lib- 
erty. Prof. Julius Tandler, who was thrown into jail on 
his return from China, was released along with Frau 


’ Emma Freundlich. 


Mexican Presidential Candidate.—Gilberto Valenzuela 
was nominated on March 29 the Presidential candidate 
of the National Opposition party, a fusion of political 
groups antagonistic to the dominant National Revolution- 
ary party. Valenzuela, former War Minister and at one 
time envoy to London,sis now in exile because of his al- 
leged connection with the Escobar rebellion in 1929. Pres- 
ident Rodriguez had been requested to give permission 
for his return to Mexico, but no statement was forthcom- 
ing. The Ministry of Interior said that if Valenzuela 
returned, he would have to face legal charges for par- 
ticipation in the Escobar revolt. 


Government Funds for Spanish Clergy.—Bitterly 
fought by the Left minority and brought to a vote only 
after the Government had broken up a filibuster by in- 
voking cloture rule, the Clergy Pensions bill was finally 
passed by the Cortes on April 4. The bill set up a fund 
to be used to pay salaries to the parish priests in small 
villages—specifically (if reports are correct) for their 
educational work in localities which had no laic schools. 
Since at the establishment of the Republic all the Span- 
ish clergy were deprived of Government salaries and since 
the restoration of these salaries was a condition laid down 
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by the Right for its support of the present Government, 
the passage of the Clergy Pensions bill was a fulfilment 
of a promise made by Premier Lerroux. The foreign 
dispatches did not state what provision, if any, had been 
made for secular clergy working in localities which were 
already provided with laic schools. 


Japanese Affairs.—Details of a plot to assassinate 
members of the Japanese Cabinet were released on March 
31 as seven young reactionaries were indicted for the al- 
leged crime. The plot was attributed to an unemployed 
man, twenty-six years old, who had been inflamed by 
reading about the London Naval Treaty. Tokyo’s news- 
papers announced that the opposition of the Italian Gov- 
ernment had caused the cancellation of the proposed 
“picture-bride”’ marriage of Miss Masako Kuroda to 
Prince Lij Araya of Abyssinia. Premier Saito informed 
newspaper men that any change in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment now or in the near future would be inadvisable. 
This was interpreted to mean that the Government was 
concentrating its efforts to prepare for the anticipated 
crisis of 1935-36. 


Japanese Pressure on China.—The massing of Japa- 
nese and Manchukuoan troops on the Jehol frontier sep- 
arating Chahar from Manchukuo increased during the 
week, and it was thought that the Japanese were pressing 
for a definite diplomatic settlement of the outstanding 
North China questions. The Japanese were asking for 
decisions on such problems as the reception of through 
traffic on the Peiping-Mukden railway and the establish- 
ment of postal connections with Manchukuo. Nanking 
steadily refused to listen to these overtures on the ground 
that they might be interpreted as indirect recognition of 
Manchukuo. An increase of tension among the strikers 
at the Kailan coal mines north of Tientsin resulted in 
the sending of fifty British soldiers there from Chin- 
wangtao. The Chinese press blamed Japanese agents 
for creating the trouble and declared that the Japanese 
army fomented disorder in the demilitarized zone as a 
pretext for reoccupation. 


Peru Celebrates Centenary.—Ali Peru united on 
March 24 to begin celebrating the Fourth Centenary of 
the capture of Cuzco, capital of the Incas, by Pizarro. 
For weeks 1,000 Indians had been working to restore 
the ancient glory of this beautiful city which had been 
almost destroyed by the conquistadores. The Govern- 
ment planned to have Cuzco universally recognized as the 
outstanding archeological city of South America. 


Puerto Rican’s Hunger Strike Over.—Prof. Clemente 
Pereda, hunger striker against the proposed legislative 
demand for Statehood, ended his week’s fast on March 
31. It was estimated that more than 5,000 signatures had 
been obtained in support of a movement for independence 
rather than Statehood. Newspapers opposed to inde- 
pendence spoke of it as “a beautiful, unattainable ideal.” 
On Professor Pereda’s gesture, however, they commented 
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with sympathetic respect. Senator Moises Echevarria of 
the coalition majority was quoted as saying, “ Fast or no 
fast, the Statehood bill will be taken up and passed.” 


Turkey Holds Insull.—Samuel Insull’s runaway cruise 
was brought to a sudden stop when Turkish authorities 
on April 1 forcibly removed him from the Greek ship 
Maiotis. His case was submitted to a Turkish court, which 
declared him subject to the laws of the United States. 
The same evening the Turkish Cabinet held a special 
meeting in which it was decided to return Insull to the 
United States. The fugitive was kept in prison awaiting 
action by the United States, which was necessarily de- 
layed by diplomatic technicalities, since the President’s 
signature was required on the request for extradition. 
Insull and his friends will appeal against these unexpected 
decisions. 


Holy Year Completed.—The Holy Year was officially 
brought to a close at noonday on April 2 when the Pope 
in an impressive ceremony attended by huge crowds of 
the Faithful closed the Holy Door leading into St. Peter’s. 
Because pilgrims were still pouring into Rome in 
great numbers, the Holy Father extended the spiritual 
benefits of the Jubilee until the middle of the month. On 
the following day he published a Bull extending the Holy 
Year to the whole world outside of Rome. Thus until 
Easter, 1935, the Faithful in every nation will be able 
to gain the Jubilee indulgences by prayers and visits to 
churches to be designated by local Bishops. It was esti- 
mated that 180,000 persons, the largest crowd ever to 
gather in Rome, had assisted at the previous day’s Easter 
celebration. The week witnessed the canonization of Don 
Bosco and the death of Cardinal Ehrle, German-born 
Jesuit, former librarian of the Vatican, and oldest member 
of the College of Cardinals. On April 5, Pope Pius, in 
addressing 300 German youths who represented Catholic 
associations, spoke frankly of the problems facing Cath- 
olic youth and the Church in Germany. As reported in 
the New York Times, the Pope praised them for their 
loyalty and steadfastness, warned them of even greater 
sacrifices, and pledged his encouragement and support in 
their fight for God and His Church. 





Next week, Hilaire Belloc will continue his 
series of exposures of historical myths in an 
article on “ Queen Elizabeth’s Masters.” 

An article that will cause some discussion will 
be by Robert McDonough, and will be called 
“ Portrait of the Artist as Celtophile.” 

A chapter from a forthcoming book by H. C. 
Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen, ‘‘ Merchants of 
Death,” will appear next week, and will be called 
“Ts Germany Rearming?” 

James W. Fitz Patrick will write about how 
the Man on the Place Adjoining saw a radio 
broadcast, in “ Not Like Children.” 

“Tomorrow’s Architecture,” by 
Marlier, was unavoidably held over. 


Raymond 














